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Programs for November 


_ As American Education Week and Children’s Book Week are so close 
at hand, the thoughts of program chairmen will naturally turn this month 
to matters educational. 


The quality of the articles selected makes each one worthy of the atten- 
tion of an entire meeting, and several of them demand, by their importance, 
the most careful study and application. The general theme will be 


Varieties of Education 
Associations should decide upon the subject especially applicable to 
the local or personal needs of the group and should then develop it by means 


of reports and discussion from members. 


The High- School 


1. The Value of Music. (Write for new program.) 
2. Box-Office Censorship of the Movies. 

3. Teaching Home Relationships. 

4, The President’s Message. 


The Mothers’ Club or Parent-Teacher Association 


1. Recommendations for Children’s Book Week. 
2. Getting the Boy to Read. 

3. Moral Education. 

4. The President’s Message. 


The Pre-School Circle 
1. Safety Education and the Pre-School Child. 
2. The Handicapped Child in the Home. 
3. Does Your Child Fuss About His Food? 
4 


. Selections From Health Conference. 


Remember that CHiLD-WELFARE is ready to assist you in carrying out 
these suggestions and will supply additional material or furnish directions 
as to where it may be obtained. 
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‘The President's Message 


To Be or Not to Be—Po.itTIcIANs? 
HAT is the question of today which comes to us perhaps more insistently than 
any other. The air is filled with mutterings, among which may be distinguished 
the words “paternalism,” States’ Rights,” “the Women’s Lobby,” “the rubber- 
stamp method,” and “machine control.” We are apparently in the midst of a battle, 
but our opponents are obscured by a smoke screen. On one side we hear the thunder 
of the big guns, directed against the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee—“the 
women seeking to influence legislation.” It is said that “of man’s political weapons 
the American woman has taken for her own, the lobby—of them all the most 
undemocratic.” The fact that men also seek to “influence legislation”—else wherefor 
vote?—is disregarded; they have always done so. But for women it is something 
new and therefore it makes more striking headlines. 

From the other side comes the pop-popping of the light artillery—the politically- 
minded women who believe that while the trained soldiers are at the front, there is 
no need to drill recruits and set them to work behind the lines, that action and edu- 
cation cannot be carried on at the same time. And to those who stand thus between 
two fires there seems no way out and surrender appears to be the only course. 

Perhaps, here again, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers may find 
that a special duty, a special opportunity, awaits it. Of the twenty-one associations in 
this group, there is possibly no other which while it sees the need of immediate Fed- 
eral action to remedy disastrous conditions striking at the very foundations of our 
social system, is dealing not only in states but in the smallest communities with the 
same problems for which legislation is asked, and which therefore knows what it 
wants and why it wants it, and how it can be secured. 

A word of explanation as to the methods of the “Lobby” may be of use to such 
of our forces as have seen the flags waving and have heard the distant guns but have 
not as yet gotten into the fight. Twenty-one women representing the twenty-one com- 
ponent units of the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee meet for discussion at 
stated intervals. When legislation is pending which is of specific interest to at least 
five of these groups, a sub-committee is formed for action, to which committee the units 
favoring it appoint themselves members, and which affects in no slightest degree the 
attitude or action of the organizations not desiring to work for the issue so approved. 
Thus the National Congress of Parents and Teachers has endeavored to promote, 
through its representative on the Joint Congressional Committee, the proposed legis- 
lation presented to and endorsed by, not a small Executive Committee, not even by 
the Board of Managers except in rare emergencies, but by the delegate body in Con- 
vention assembled—such measures as the Sheppard-Towner Bill, the Fess-Capper 
amendment, the Sterling-Reed Bill and the Child-Labor amendment to the Constitution. 

The authority of our organization is by no means vested in our representative in 
this group; she is only one channel through which the will of the whole may be 
directed to headquarters, and if the states do not desire certain action, they have 
opportunity to register their wishes through the state conventions and by means of 
their national delegates. If their representatives do not express these wishes satis- 
factorily, then in the Congress of Parents and Teachers as in the Congress of the 
United States, the people may show their disapproval by their failure to re-elect those 
officials or to support the suggested legislation. 

The National Legislative Committee is composed of a State Chairman from each 
state, and the state committee in turn is composed of the chairmen of the local asso- 
ciations—again forming a channel, to carry the information from headquarters down 
to the smallest group, for discussion and action. 
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The greatest danger facing our organization is, as has been said before, that of 
being drawn into all legislative activities, particularly those of partisan politics. If 
we continue to stand as we have stood, for CHILD-WELFARE LEGISLATION, in 
community, in state and in nation, we shall escape many pitfalls. To us as a Congress 
there is neither Republican nor Democrat nor Independent; there is only the welfare 
of the children. We want for them equal educational opportunity; we want illiteracy 
removed; we want children freed from exploitation for commercial gain; we want 
better homes and therefore trained home-makers; better babies and therefore better 
care of the mothers; and these things we shall gain if, not only in the high places, 
but in every little community throughout our broad land, we are awake to our needs 
and to the way in which, by our active, steady effort and our intelligent and conscien- 


tious voting, they may be supplied. 
Bs y ’ PP MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


BY SARAH BYRD ASKEW 
National Chairman, Children’s Reading 


IRST of all get your librarian to help you work out a program. 
KF Have a book exhibit. Ask your book store or your dry-goods store to make 
a display of good books for children. 

Have your librarian; or someone who knows, talk to the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation on books for children. 

Get your school to make books the subject for language, essay and poster work 
for two weeks. If possible offer a book as a prize for the best essay in the school 
and the best poster. 


Have the best essays in each class read at school assembly and at the Parent- 
Teacher Association meeting. 

Subjects for essays: “The book I like best,” “Why I like to read,” “The books 
I want to own,” “My favorite character in a book,” “The kind of books I like best,” 
“How books have helped me,” “Some famous children’s books.” 

Have a book party and invite the children to come as characters from books. 
The grown people can come, too, as book characters. 

Have a guessing contest. Do you know the book in which lives Cedric Errol, 
The White Rabbit, Long Tom Silver, Aladdin, Mowgli, The Cat that Walked by Its 
Lone, Tiltyl, Sambo, John Ridd, Kit and Kat, Ali Baba, Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy, 
Wendy, Black Knight, Launcelot, and any other characters from famous books. 

Have children submit lists of books they’d like to own. Have them visit the 
store, look over the exhibit or examine book lists before making out lists. 

Have papers read in your meetings and your schools. These subjects have been 
used with good effect: 

“Books that have influenced great men and women,” “Why I want my child to 
own books,” “Books and home life,” “Books and citizenship,”* “Books every child 
should know.” 

Get the children to give a book play, preferably characters from many books 
with a play written around them. “Friends in Bookland,” by Winifred Hope, pub- 
lished by Macmillan, is a good example of this, but many schools have had the chil- 
dren devise their own play from books. 

Have a book pageant: girls and boys dressed as books or characters from books. 
Let them select their own characters. 

Have book charades. 

Get some lists of good books and discuss them in your meeting! 
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MORAL EDUCATION 


BuILDING CHARACTER THROUGH SELF-DISCIPLINE 
BY ANGELO PATRI 


Author of “A Schoolmaster in the Great City” and “Child Training” 


€¢ HE school is failing to teach mor- 
ality,” sighs the man in the street. 
“Children are arrested for stealing; 
children know not the difference between 
a lie and the truth; children are, untrust- 
worthy and irresponsible. This is all the 
fault of the school, which neglects the 
moral codes, the commandments, the moral 
law. Something must be done to awaken 
the school to a sense of this, its most im- 
portant duty.” 

The schoolmaster hears this poignant 
lament with weariness and heaviness of 
spirit. He knows that his children do not 
realize the beauty of clean-souled living; 
he knows that they often offend the code 
of society. His heart aches for the suffer- 
ings of the children and the blindness of 
the people who set the school an impos- 
sible task and then weep over a failure 
that is all their own. 

The school that the people have given 
the schoolmaster, the task they have set for 
him, the course of study they laid down 
and the rules they bound all about the 
school, the master, the children and the 
teachers produce the child they lament 
about, but nothing will persuade them that 
this is so. 

“No, no! °Tis the schoolmaster and his 
weakness, not the school we give him, that 
is to blame,” they say, obstinately closing 
their ears and buttoning up their pockets at 
the slightest suggestion that a newer and 
better idea of school might bring about the 
end they so much desire. 

Then the schoolmaster does what the 
school of his youth taught him to do and 
continues to teach other children to do: He 
turns his mind inward and finds relief 
from impossible conditions in his dreams. 
He dreams of a school that will allow him 
to permit children to express the morality 
within them—to express their own honest, 
fearless, happy, moral selves. He knows 
that normal, healthy children are moral 





children and need only the stimulus of 
example and opportunity to prove it. 

Morality is not learned by codes and 
laws and commandments. It is learned by 
wholesome first-hand experiences with im- 
mutable truths and living people. The 
right sort of school, the school that will 
produce people who appreciate moral 
values and elect to live on ethical prin- 
ciples, is the sort of school that will allow 
a child to work out his own salvation— 
work it out through his hands and his 
tongue and senses and prove its righteous- 
ness through service to people. Words will 
never do this—the world is sick of words. 

The present school is a “word” school. 
A child is examined and labeled. The 
course of study is tabulated and measured 
into sections to be administered, by words, 
to the label—not to the child. He is lost 
sight of behind the words, his label, “I. Q. 
120, Grade 5. College Entrance.” The 
teacher is a “word” teacher, a fountain 
spouting language five hours a day. The 
tools of education are words, words multi- 
plied into books and piled high into libra- 
ries. At the end of certain periods of time 
the label is examined, restamped and re- 
classified and the torrent of language pours 
on unchecked. 

Where, all this time, is the spirit of the 
child? Where is the soul of him? What 
was done to nourish this, the real, the 
actual child? Do you remember what the 
Great Teacher said when He found the tree 
full of leaves? His soul was grieved. He 
knew that fruit, fruit of the spirit, would 
not grow on the leafy, wordy tree. “Cut 
it down. Why cumbereth it the ground?” 

Away, then, with this wordy school. This 
is the dream of the schoolmaster driven 
within himself as he beholds his leafy, 
fruitless trees: “Give me a school where 
deeds take the place of words. Give me a 
school where children may work in sincer- 
ity and truth, proving all things through 
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words to actions, and so arrive at the hid- 
den spiritual values in the common every- 
day work about them. Give me a ‘doing’ 
school. I can do but little with a ‘word’ 
school. Children must prove all things 
and so, and only so, learn to hold fast to 
that which is good.” 

My dream school is a structure of brick 
and sandstone. You come upon it sud- 
denly as you mount the brow of the hill 
and you stop involuntarily and catch your 
breath. The air is full of children’s voices, 
children happily playing. 

On one side is a big block of playground 
full of happy children, on the other a 
garden full of flowers and sunshine. There 
is an old sun-dial that the children made 
and love in the middle of it, and a group 
of lads, planting little seedlings from the 
cold-frame, are clustered about it. Over to 
one side is a greenhouse with thousands of 
plants peeping through the glass and 


" stretching out fingers that beckon and in- 


vite the gardeners to come closer and talk 
a little. Children and plants belong to- 
gether. There is a whole book of morality 
hidden in a garden where children work. 
Michael plants his beans, oh, so care- 
fully. He lays them one by one in the 
little trench, eye down. He covers and 
pats them and talks to them, bidding them 
hasten to grow. The ground cracks, a wee 
bent back peeps through, and Michael is 
enchanted. His beans are coming—his 
beans are up! Already he counts the crop. 
Jack Frost breathes upon the garden, and 
Michael, hastening to his beloved bean- 
rows, finds death and desolation. “Never 
mind, Michael. It is early in the season. 
Plant them again,” says the teacher, and 
Michael stiffens his trembling lip and 
plants again. This time they come. 
Patience and courage and faith, with work. 
One such experience is worth a thousand 
lessons in abstract goodness to Michael. 
“Please can | plant nasturtiums along 
my border?” begs Antone. The teacher 
gives Antone his packet of seeds and shows 
him how to plant them along the border. 
But the border is long and the sun is hot. 
Antone’s back is tired and his will is not 
strong. He looks over to where the teacher 


is busily helping Madeline tie up a trellis 
for her peas. Antone hurriedly scratches 
a grave beside the stones that edge the walk 
and buries the rest of the nasturtium seeds, 

One day his teacher calls: “Antone, see! 
The nasturtiums have come to tell me about 
your bad job. They were better men than 
you. They did their work, even when you 
made it so hard for them under the stone.” 

Antone has had a fine lesson on the 
stupidity and the futility of a lie. His own 
deed confronted him and he was measured 
by himself on his own work. 

Across the street you hear the children 
singing. They are in the auditorium, five 
hundred of them. It is the printing- 
teacher’s day. He walks about the plat- 
form and talks to the children about his 
craft. He tells them a little of the history 
of it. They listen intently as he tells them 
the story of Gutenberg. He shows them 
charts of beautifully illumined letters and 
tells them the story of the monks who 
served their God in letters of purple and 
gold. 

He dwells on the art of printing and then 
he tells them of the power of the art as it 
drives the spirits of men to think and do. 
He tells of the necessity for the freedom 
of the press, explains in simple words what 
it means to them, and ends by asking them 
to do their share in upholding the freedom 
of expression wherever, forever. 

He is about to step down in his modest 
retiring fashion when a child steps forward 
and escorts him to a chair. The music- 
teacher lifts her baton and the group of 
children rise and sing “The Printer’s 
Song.” 

One day the music-teacher had visited 
the print-shop and she felt the poetry and 
music of the flying fingers, the clashing 
presses, the rhythmic movements of the 
swaying bodies, the harmony of the over- 
tones, and slipping away, she wrote it down 
in music. Now the children sang it in 
honor of the print-shop man. 

Wasn’t that teaching morality? Isn't 
appreciation of good workmanship a fine 
lesson in morality? Wasn’t the love and 
kindness and understanding a fine lesson in 
morality for those five hundred singing 
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children? Wasn't there more of God in 
the hearts of the children and in the soul 
of the printing-teacher than there had been 
before? Love and appreciation had been 
inspired and something had been done 
about it and the whole school was lifted. 

There is a dramatic-room in this school. 
Why a dramatic-room? To clothe the bare 
word with flesh and send it forth in the 
spirit of good works. 

There is a class of little children sitting 
on mats gazing into the eyes of their 
teacher as she tells them a story: 

“Once there was a king who had many 
eastles and much gold. Down in the valley 
below the king’s windows lived an old 
woman and her sheep. 

“Now these sheep were different from all 
the other sheep in the world, for they were 
purple sheep, and their fleece made the 
most beautiful cloth, so beautiful that the 
king longed to have it for his robes of 
state. 

“But the old woman would not cut it, 
because she loved the sheep and fancied 
they would be unhappy should she shear 
them. As often as the king begged for the 
purple fleece, so often did she shake her 
head and say, ‘Nay, nay. Thou canst not 
shear my dear sheep—not even to make a 
king’s robe.’ 

“Then the selfish king grew red with 
anger and ordered his horse and rode him- 
self to the dame’s hut and demanded the 
sheeps’ fleece. The dame repeated her an- 
swer: ‘Nay, nay. Thou canst not shear my 
dear sheep—not even to make a king’s 
robe.’ 

“And the king ordered his servants to 
seize the sheep and shear them, which they 
did, and rode away, leaving the good dame 
weeping and sorrowful and the dear sheep 
bleating and shivering with the cold air 
from the mountains. 

“Now,” says the teacher, “who wants to 
be the king?” 

“Me!” “No, me!” “Please let me!” 

So one lad played he was the king and 
a wee girl played she was the old woman 
and the class played they were the sheep 
and the servants. 

All went well until the king ordered his 





servants to seize the sheep. The old woman 
sent up such a piercing cry of grief that 
the little king stood still with his hand out- 
stretched to keep back the servant. 

“No, no!” said he. “Let her sheep 
alone. I wouldn’t be such a king.” 

Do you see? The words of the story 
were a pleasant interlude to the listening 
children. But when the words were clothed 
and made manifest in action, the thing was 
different. Brought to a conscious realiza- 
tion of the selfishness and brutality of the 
greedy king, the children would have none 
of him. The fairy-tale had to be made 
over. The king had to be a generous, 
kindly one and the sheep were protected 
and saved from harm.and sent their fleece 
as a gift of gratitude to the king. 

No, the “word” school does not, can not 
teach morality. Only the “doing” school 
can do that. 

In this school the drawing-studio ought 
to be a place where a child is allowed to 
speak the word that is in him. A child 
loves color and mass and action in his 
pictures, but too often he is obliged to 
draw cylinders and cubes and teapots that 
the teacher puts before him and commands 
him to see. 

A child who works under the will and at 
the command of another is not a spirit- 
ually free child and, therefore, not a 
morally minded child. It is all very well 
to teach a child technique when he needs 
it—but it must be when he needs it. To 
hold him down to lines and rules and ex- 
ercises when he is longing to make pictures 
of things seen and unseen is to injure his 
creative power. I can think of no greater 
moral affront than to cripple the creative 
power of a child, yet this is exactly what 
the “word” school is doing in every sub- 
ject of its curriculum and naively expecting 
the result to be in direct opposition to its 
teaching. 

The “word” school says: “Sit still and 
study. Take my words for your words. 
Take my actions as your actions. I have 
thought this out for you: take my thought 
and count it your own.” That is immoral 
teaching and the result is immoral thinking 
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words to actions, and so arrive at the hid- 
den spiritual values in the common every- 
day work about them. Give me a ‘doing’ 
school. I can do but little with a ‘word’ 
school. Children must prove all things 
and so, and only so, learn to hold fast to 
that which is good.” 

My dream school is a structure of brick 
and sandstone. You come upon it sud- 
denly as you mount the brow of the hill 
and you stop involuntarily and catch your 
breath. The air is full of children’s voices, 
children happily playing. 

On one side is a big block of playground 
full of happy children, on the other a 
garden full of flowers and sunshine. There 
is an old sun-dial that the children made 
and love in the middle of it, and a group 
of lads, planting little seedlings from the 
cold-frame, are clustered about it. Over to 
one side is a greenhouse with thousands of 
plants peeping through the glass and 


. stretching out fingers that beckon and in- 


vite the gardeners to come closer and talk 
a little. Children and plants belong to- 
gether. There is a whole book of morality 
hidden in a garden where children work. 
Michael plants his beans, oh, so care- 
fully. He lays them one by one in the 
little trench, eye down. He covers and 
pats them and talks to them, bidding them 
hasten to grow. The ground cracks, a wee 
bent back peeps through, and Michael is 
enchanted. His beans are coming—his 
beans are up! Already he counts the crop. 
Jack Frost breathes upon the garden, and 
Michael, hastening to his beloved bean- 
rows, finds death and desolation. “Never 
mind, Michael. It is early in the season. 
Plant them again,” says the teacher, and 
Michael stiffens his trembling lip and 
plants again. This time they come. 
Patience and courage and faith, with work. 
One such experience is worth a thousand 
lessons in abstract goodness to Michael. 
“Please can | plant nasturtiums along 
my border?” begs Antone. The teacher 
gives Antone his packet of seeds and shows 
him how to plant them along the border. 
But the border is long and the sun is hot. 
Antone’s back is tired and his will is not 
strong. He looks over to where the teacher 


is busily helping Madeline tie up a trellis 
for her peas. Antone hurriedly scratches 
a grave beside the stones that edge the walk 
and buries the rest of the nasturtium seeds, 

One day his teacher calls: “Antone, see! 
The nasturtiums have come to tell me about 
your bad job. They were better men than 
you. They did their work, even when you 
made it so hard for them under the stone.” 

Antone has had a fine lesson on the 
stupidity and the futility of a lie. His own 
deed confronted him and he was measured 
by himself on his own work. 

Across the street you hear the children 
singing. They are in the auditorium, five 
hundred of them. It is the printing- 
teacher’s day. He walks about the plat- 
form and talks to the children about his 
craft. He tells them a little of the history 
of it. They listen intently as he tells them 
the story of Gutenberg. He shows them 
charts of beautifully illumined letters and 
tells them the story of the monks who 
served their God in letters of purple and 
sold. 

He dwells on the art of printing and then 
he tells them of the power of the art as it 
drives the spirits of men to think and do. 
He tells of the necessity for the freedom 


of the press, explains in simple words what 


it means to them, and ends by asking them 
to do their share in upholding the freedom 
of expression wherever, forever. 

He is about to step down in his modest 
retiring fashion when a child steps forward 
and escorts him to a chair. The music- 
teacher lifts her baton and the group of 
children rise and sing “The Printer’s 
Song.” 

One day the music-teacher had visited 
the print-shop and she felt the poetry and 
music of the flying fingers, the clashing 
presses, the rhythmic movements of the 
swaying bodies, the harmony of the over- 
tones, and slipping away, she wrote it down 
in music. Now the children sang it in 
honor of the print-shop man. | 

Wasn’t that teaching morality? Isn't 
appreciation of good workmanship a fine 
lesson in morality? Wasn’t the love and 
kindness and understanding a fine lesson in 
morality for those five hundred singing 
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children? Wasn’t there more of God in 
the hearts of the children and in the soul 
of the printing-teacher than there had been 
before? Love and appreciation had been 
inspired and something had been done 
about it and the whole school was lifted. 

There is a dramatic-room in this school. 
Why a dramatic-room? To clothe the bare 
word with flesh and send it forth in the 
spirit of good works. 

There is a class of little children sitting 
on mats gazing into the eyes of their 
teacher as she tells them a story: 

“Once there was a king who had many 
eastles and much gold. Down in the valley 
below the king’s windows lived an old 
woman and her sheep. 

“Now these sheep were different from all 
the other sheep in the world, for they were 
purple sheep, and their fleece made the 
most beautiful cloth, so beautiful that the 
king longed to have it for his robes of 
state. 

“But the old woman would not cut it, 
because she loved the sheep and fancied 
they would be unhappy should she shear 
them. As often as the king begged for the 
purple fleece, so often did she shake her 
head and say, ‘Nay, nay. 
shear my dear sheep 
king’s robe.’ 

“Then the selfish king grew red with 
anger and ordered his horse and rode him- 
self to the dame’s hut and demanded the 
sheeps’ fleece. The dame repeated her an- 
swer: ‘Nay, nay. Thou canst not shear my 
dear sheep—not even to make a king’s 
robe.’ 

“And the king ordered his servants to 
seize the sheep and shear them, which they 
did, and rode away, leaving the good dame 
weeping and sorrowful and the dear sheep 
bleating and shivering with the cold air 
from the mountains. 

“Now,” says the teacher, “who wants to 
be the king?” 

“Me!” “No, me!” “Please let me!” 

So one lad played he was the king and 
a wee girl played she was the old woman 
and the class played they were the sheep 
and the servants. 

All went well until the king ordered his 


Thou canst not 
not even to make a 





servants to seize the sheep. The old woman 
sent up such a piercing cry of grief that 
the little king stood still with his hand out- 
stretched to keep back the servant. 

“No, no!” said he. “Let her sheep 
alone. I wouldn’t be such a king.” 

Do you see? The words of the story 
were a pleasant interlude to the listening 
children. But when the words were clothed 
and made manifest in action, the thing was 
different. Brought to a conscious realiza- 
tion of the selfishness and brutality of the 
greedy king, the children would have none 
of him. The fairy-tale had to be made 
over. The king had to be a generous, 
kindly one and the sheep were protected 
and saved from harm.and sent their fleece 
as a gift of gratitude to the king. 

No, the “word” school does not, can not 
teach morality. Only the “doing” school 
can do that. 

In this school the drawing-studio ought 
to be a place where a child is allowed to 
speak the word that is in him. A child 
loves color and mass and action in his 
pictures, but too often he is obliged to 
draw cylinders and cubes and teapots that 
the teacher puts before him and commands 
him to see. 

A child who works under the will and at 
the command of another is not a spirit- 
ually free child and, therefore, not a 
morally minded child. It is all very well 
to teach a child technique when he needs 
it—but it must be when he needs it. To 
hold him down to lines and rules and ex- 
ercises when he is longing to make pictures 
of things seen and unseen is to injure his 
creative power. I can think of no greater 
moral affront than to cripple the creative 
power of a child, yet this is exactly what 
the “word” school is doing in every sub- 
ject of its curriculum and naively expecting 
the result to be in direct opposition to its 
teaching. 

The “word” school says: “Sit still and 
study. Take my words for your words. 
Take my actions as your actions. I have 
thought this out for you: take my thought 
and count it your own.” That is immoral 
teaching and the result is immoral thinking 
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and immoral acting on the children’s side. 

Doesn’t it all come down to this? 
Morality is conduct. Conduct is the ex- 
pression of the individual in relation to 
his fellows. The school is striving to teach 
the child the right sort of relationship 
toward people through its curriculum, but 
it is using its curriculum blindly and tying 
the hands of the teachers. The child must 
learn words and pretend they are real to 
him. The child must turn out a perfect 
piece of work when he is but an imperfect 
being. He can not do this, and in attempt- 
ing to do it he often deceives himself and 
his teachers. Codes of conduct are taught 
the children, but because they are but 
words, bare words, the child has no com- 
prehension of them, and to please his 
teacher and avoid punishment he conforms 
outwardly and remains unenlightened with- 
in because the words held nothing of the 
spirit. 

The only discipline that is worth the 
name is self-discipline, and that comes only 
by experience. The child can not be dis- 


ciplined in the true sense of the word, 
neither can he be made moral. He must 
achieve discipline and he must achieve 
morality by practice. The silent sitting. 
down school must give place to the active, 
“doing” school before morality will fune- 
tion in the children’s lives. 

Then build the school in such a way that 
all the powers of its children may find free 
and happy outlet. Pitch the curriculum so 
that for every thought poured into the mind 
of a child there is an opportunity provided 
for him to do something about it. Passive 
goodness, word morality, the gesture with- 
out the idea, are not and will never be 
effective. 

Give the child a chance to prove the faith 
that is in him, whether in the arithmetic 
lesson, the literature lesson or the play- 
ground controversy. By his fruits you 
shall know him. ' 

That is the schoolmaster’s dream for 
his children, and it must come true.—Re- 
printed by courteous permission of the 
“Delineator.” 


THE HANDICAPPED CHILD IN THE HOME 


BY MINNIE E. HICKS 
Part III. 


THE SUPERSENSITIVE CHILD 


VERY normal child is, and should be, 
EL; sensitive to censure and approval, to 

ridicule and praise, to neglect and 
attention. His proper reactions to these 
stimuli are important factors in his train- 
ing and development. If, however, his 
reactions are out of proportion to the 
stimuli, or occur even in the absence of 
exciting cause, then the very thing that 
should be of greatest assistance to those 
who are caring for him becomes a serious 
problem. 

The sensitiveness that has its origin in a 
physical handicap is, perhaps, the most 
difficult to overcome, for its cause is ever- 
present. It is far easier for a lame child 
to shrink back into a corner with toys or 
books than to join in the sports of his fel- 
lows in which he has no winning chance, 


even if he is able to take part at all. Even 
worse than the knowledge of his inability 
to compete with his playmates is the be- 
numbing self-consciousness that dogs every 
halting step—a_ self-consciousness _ that 
soon teaches his over-wrought imagination 
to read amusement or pitying comment in 
the most casual glance. The writer would 
recommend that every lame child and every 
lame child’s mother read Mr. William 
Johnston’s “Limpy” stories, to which we re- 
ferred in an earlier article. Put the book 
into the child’s hand without laying any 
special stress upon it, and it will do its 
own healthful work. 

The stammering child is likely to think 
every smile he sees is provoked by his 
speech. The deaf child instinctively be- 
lieves himself the subject of the conversa- 
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tions that he cannot hear. The blind child 
feels that he is left out of the general 
scheme of things. Any state of mind that 
puts a person, be he young or old, out of 
touch with his fellows, and that makes him- 
self the most prominent figure in his circle 
of thought, is opposed both to success and 
to happiness. 

If the handicapped child has his normal 
place in the home, holding obligations and 
responsibilities in common with the rest of 
the family, and conscious of no undue em- 
phasis upon his defect, his relation to 
the larger world outside will be compara- 
tively easy of adjustment. Beyond this 
vital essential, his greatest safeguard lies 
in a true estimate of values. Very early 
his judgment, if rightly directed, will rec- 
ognize that the apple-tree, though boasting 
no beauty of foliage, is yet a source of 
wealth and enjoyment; that iron, with none 
of the glitter of gold and silver, is still 
truly one of the “precious metals”; that 
contributions to the welfare of the world 
must vary widely to meet the world’s vary- 
ing needs. Led on in this line of thought, 
he will learn to judge wisely, and, measur- 
ing himself by the standards that he knows 
to be true and just, he will make the most 
- of the powers that he possesses, knowing 
that he is responsible for them alone. 

It is more than probable that the acute 
sensitiveness of many children has its be- 
ginning in hearing themselves discussed by 
their elders. This is true of all children, 
but especially true of those that are handi- 
capped. Grown people, interested in their 
Own conversations, seldom realize how 
much the small listeners absorb, sensing the 
general drift long before they are able to 
grasp the phraseology. Callers, prompted 
partly by real interest and partly by 
morbid curiosity, ask in detail about the 
child’s trouble, and express sympathy for 
him and for his mother. Knowing that 
he is the subject of conversation, the little 
one feels pointed out, and shrinks from 
the conspicuous position in which he finds 
himself. Some adults are so thoughtlessly 
cruel—we use the word advisedly—as to 
question the children themselves. A woman 
Once approached a little girl on a street-car 





and asked her why she did not hold her 
head up as other little girls do. The child 
quietly explained that she had spine 
trouble. She gave no outward sign of re- 
sentment, but her flushed cheeks and 
tightly-drawn lips showed that the imper- 
tinent question had left its sting. We 
would not coddle the supersensitive child, 
but we insist that he be regarded as a crea- 
ture of intelligence; and we affirm that no 
one has a right needlessly to probe a 
wound, painful enough at best. The nat- 
ural, if exaggerated, sensitiveness arising 
from a physical handicap will find its most 
effective cure in the process of adjustment 
to the handicap and in the development of 
mind and body to meet the demands of life. 

We have said that the sensitiveness that 
has its origin in a consciousness of physical 
inferiority is the most difficult to overcome, 
since its cause can never be removed. We 
admit, however, that the child who seems to 
be sensitive just because he is, presents a 
problem quite complicated enough. The 
child himself can give little help in its 
solution. He does not know why he is hurt 
by a laugh, why he shrinks from strangers, 
why he weeps at a word that carries no 
real censure. The underlying cause may 
be one of an indefinite number, and wise 
indeed is she who succeeds in running it to 
cover. At the outset one must be assured 
that the child’s life conforms to the gen- 
eral laws of health—that he has proper 
sleep, nourishing food, and exercise in the 
open air. Nature holds her scales with an 
even hand, and when their balance is dis- 
turbed she exacts due penalty. If the little 
one sits up late at night and takes the morn- 
ing hours for sleep, if he eats heartily of 
what he likes, refusing those things that 
his body needs, we cannot expect true pro- 
portion in his mental reactions. 

As a general thing, children wish to win 
the approval of their elders. To them these 
same elders seem complex past hope of 
understanding. Ridicule means that they 
—the children—have somehow failed to 
measure up to the standards of these au- 
gust critics, and it is often rendered doubly 
humiliating by the fact that its victim can- 
not see just where he has failed. Then, too, 
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ridicule sometimes touches with impunity 
things that to the little one are serious and 
important. His assortment of odd stones 
and bits of colored glass is as precious to 
him as Uncle Henry’s collection of rare 
shells seems to its possessor. We must 
respect the sacred rights of the child if we 
want him to grow up respecting the rights 
of others. No child should ever be ex- 
posed to ridicule for the thoughtless amuse- 
ment of his grown-ups. Let him feel that 
he can trust the sincerity of his elders; let 
him see that he has a part in a fair game, 
fairly played; then teach him to play his 
part, even when he must take his share of 
honest teasing or admit that the joke is “on 
him.” He may never really enjoy laughter 
at his own expense—few of us do—but he 
can be led to regard it so reasonably that 
the acute suffering of earlier days will be 
eliminated. 

No form of sensitiveness is more trying 
to the mother than that which causes the 
child to shrink painfully from contact with 
strangers. One sees it often in a baby—a 
child so young that his feelings can have 
no relation to reason, hence cannot be 
reached through that avenue. It is far 
easier to keep such a child from the sight 
of unfamiliar faces and the sound of voices 
that he does not know; but sooner or later 
he must meet the demands of life, and such 
shielding will only make final adjustment 
more difficult. On the other hand, to excite 
him by a bewildering and continuous med- 
ley of new impressions is to destroy what 
little poise and self-control he may have. 
In this, as in everything else, the only sure 
road lies through the safe middle ground 
of common sense. The child’s shrinking 
will decrease as he gains confidence in 
those around him. 

The child who is deluged in tears at each 
word of blame or at each fancied slight 
can do wonders at creating discomfort for 
herself—this failing most frequently takes 
the feminine gender—and for her family. 
In dealing with the young Niobe, one needs 
to be reasonably sure that she is not merely 
giving way to temper or using the misty 
veil of tears as a shield against the con- 
sequences of wrong-doing. In either case, 





——_ 


the question becomes one of discipline— 
now, unfortunately, a rapidly-declining art. 
If, however, the tears indicate mental suf- 
fering, the little one needs our help; and 
yet that help must not be given at the ex- 
pense of general training. Tears or no 
tears, correction should follow transgres- 
sion, but never harshness; and the child’s 
sense of justice is almost sure to ally itself 
on the side of right. 

Observation will sometimes reveal the 
fact that the violence of the fits of weeping 
is in proportion to the attention attracted 
by the demonstrations. A little girl who 
was knocked down by an automobile was 
taken at once to the hospital. She was a 
model of self-control until her mother ar- 
rived, and then she made the walls ring 
with her wails. Later one of the nurses 
asked, “Why did you cry when your mother 
came, Doris?” 

“Oh,” explained Doris, “there wasn’t 
anybody to cry to before.” 

With many children crying is simply a 
habit, soon broken when the tearful one 
realizes that it always—NOT SPASMOD. 
ICALLY—means isolation from the rest of 
the family. 

First and always, those who are strug- 
gling with the problem of the supersensi- 
tive child should see to it that he has a 
square deal. He must not be expected to 
bear with equanimity, or to bear at all, 
irritations that would drive his adult crit- 
ics distracted if applied to them. He must 
be taught consistently—but, for mercy’s 
sake, without nagging—to admire good 
sportmanship in others and to demand it of 
himself. He must learn the importance of 
the things he has to do, so that he will lose 
sight of himself in the doing of them. He 
must be led to know the thrill of achieve- 
ment, to honor strength and courage, and 
to despise weakness and cowardice. The 
accomplishment of this task will require 
weeks and years of constant, tireless effort 
on the part of the mother. Only thus can 
the little one be freed from the bondage of 
his own wayward emotions; only thus can 
he go forth to meet life with “the elements 
so mixed in him that Nature may stand up 
and say to all the world, ‘This is a man.’ ” 
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THE VALUE OF MUSIC IN THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


BY RUTH HALLER OTTAWAY 


Vational Chairman of Music 


ForREWwoRD: The Chairman of the newly. created Music Committee of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, Ruth Haller Ottaway (Mrs. Elmer James 
Ottaway), brings to her work a long and thorough training in both the theory and 
practice of musical education. Holding the degrees of Bachelor of Arts from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and of Bachelor of Music for the pipe-organ and piano, she has 
been for four years president of the Michigan Federation of Music Clubs, after hav- 
ing been for two years vice-president of that organization as well as Chairman of 
Extension. She is a member of the Board of Directors of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs and is National Chairman of Public School Music in the Federation. 
Editor of the Federation’s Bulletin for Michigan, and of the state Annual Directory 
of Music, Mrs. Ottaway is also the author of the Bulletin of the State Music Memory 
Contest for the State Department of Public Instruction. 

The excellent leaflet and program she has prepared for the National Congress is 
now ready for distribution, and it is hoped that every association will avail itself of 


the assistance in this important field of our work so generously offered by Mrs. 
Ottaway.—EDITor. 








Music—A ViTAL Force IN Lire 

T Is natural that a great organization 
| in which parents and teachers com- 

bine to use every possible resource for 
the perfect blooming of the spirit and 
mind, should turn to music, that essential 
element in the spirit’s life. Just as the 
flower turns to the sun, the child turns to 
music as a natural 
expression of all 
that is inherent with- 
in him of beauty. 
grace, rhythm, and 
the exuberant joy 
of living. It is a 
matter for our con- 
cern that this effort 
toward an expres- 
sion of the higher 
self shall not be re- 
duced to a low plane 
of tawdriness and 
musical illiteracy. 
The “I seen’s,” “I 
done’s,” and the 
“Ain’t it awful, Ma- 
bel’s” of illiterate 
speech are anathema 
in our parlors, but 
ignorance and vul- 
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garity in music are welcomed to our homes 
without a blush. Although we hold to no 
thin-blooded policy of decrying all popu- 
lar music, we may still place the emphasis 
where it should be, upon the immortal com- 
positions of masters which need to be heard 
constantly in the school and in the home 
in order to be loved and understood. 

Can we not bestir 
ourselves to teach 
our children that to 
have created one 
thing of real and im- 
perishable beauty is 
better than to have 
earned a million 
dollars? Can we not 
find means to show 
them that an open 
mind to what is 
beautiful means liv- 
ing to the full? Can 
we not better the 
conditions of music- 
teaching in the 
schools so that our 
children will not 
only learn notes and 
acquire some techni- 
cal knowledge, but 
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grow into a deep love for good music, and 
a familiarity with it which shall be an as- 
set throughout life? 


How THE ScHOOL-CHILD RESPONDS 


A twelve-year-old came home from 
school one noon and heard from Mother 
the daily question: “How did school go 
to-day, dear?” “All right. Didn’t have 
anything to-day,” was the rejoinder. “Do 
you mean to tell me that you sat there with 
nothing but study periods on your sched- 
ule all morning?” persisted Mother ; where- 
upon Son gave the illuminating response, 
“Oh, well, we had music, but that’s 
nothing.” 

A lad went down the street day after 
day, whistling a sweet, plaintive air which 
so lingered in the memory that one could 
not but ask him what it was, and all about 
it. He replied: “Oh, that’s from the ‘Land 
of the Sky Blue Water.’ Cadman, an 
American, wrote it. I learned that in our 
Music Memory Contest in school. Gee! I 
like it. Mother bought me a record of it 
to-day.” 

The same boy once said that music was 
nothing! 


Music IN EpucaTIon 

The importance of music as a subject of 
study worthy of a place in the school cur- 
riculum is unquestioned. Educators are 
willing to go as far as taxpayers will 
permit in presenting music courses. In- 
deed, the trend of the present educational 
movement throughout the country is 
towards more courses in music apprecia- 
tion, and the teaching of all instruments 


in school classes. In the larger cities music 
has made a great advance, but in the 
smaller centers, much remains to be done, 
—much which will not be done unless 
parents come to realize that music is of 
immeasurable influence, economically, cul- 
turally and spiritually, and join their 
children in learning to appreciate it. 


Tue ReEsPonsIBILity Ours 

Hence, we know that our efforts for 
“MORE AND BETTER MUSIC IN OUR 
SCHOOLS AND HOMES” are both timely 
and necessary. Our Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations will be proud to be the cause of 
stirring “admiration, hope, and love” in 
the hearts of our masses of school children 
for “something bigger and better than they 
have ever known,” by standing for and 
working for a program fully explained in 
the printed Music Outline for the year. 
Briefly, it is: 

1. Sponsor Music Memory Contests 
leading to courses in music appreciation. 

2. Encourage periodical music pro- 
grams, about four yearly, in Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings. (Programs 
suggested in Outline.) 

3. Seek appointment of supervisors of 
music and violin teachers in the schools. 

4. Take advantage of “gang” spirit 
through music. 

5. Register your organization as in favor 
of a State Supervisor of Music. 

6. Appoint a chairman of a music com- 
mittee in your Association—now. 

7. State presidents, appoint a state chair- 
man of music, and please report to the 
national chairman at once. 








THE TEACHER AND PROGRESS 


It is not too much to say that the need of civilization is the need 
of teachers. The contribution which they make to human welfare is 
beyond estimation. In our own country this service was never better 
performed than at the present day. The earnest, conscientious men and 
women, running from the head of the great university down to the 
kindergarten, represent a force for good which is immeasurable. The 
influence which they create for better things, the inspiration which they 
give for higher ideals, are the chief contributing force to the stability 
of society and the march of progress.—Calvin C. Coolidge. 
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GETTING THE BOY TO READ 


BY HUBERT V. CORYELL 


Part Il 


WueEn I Was a Boy 


HEN I was a boy, I remember read- 
ing in school certain literary mas- 
terpieces. When I was in the sixth 


grade I read “Enoch Arden,” “A Dog of 
Flanders,” and “The Nurnberg Stove”— 
beautiful things written for adults. “Enoch 
Arden” I could not understand at all. The 
other two were very slow-moving and not 
altogether within my grasp, but I liked 
them better than Grammar. In the sev- 
enth grade I read “Evangeline” and “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” both also 
beautiful things written for grown-ups. | 
dutifully memorized, 


“Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of 
heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of 
the angels” and, 


“Talk not of wasted affection: affection never was 
wasted. 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters 
returning 


Back to their springs like the rain, shall fill them 
full of refreshment.” 


Both of these selections are from “Evan- 
geline.” I also memorized the fact that 
they were beautiful, and used it twice in 
examinations. 

My class went from seventh grade into 
high school and plunged at once into the 
study of the “Roger DeCoverly Papers,” 
“Sesame and Lilies,” and “Silas Marner.” 
I wrote some beautifully (or dutifully) ap- 
preciative themes on these. I next slept 
through Macaulay’s essay on Somebody, 
and Addison’s essay on Somebody Else. I 
think Addison proved the more soporific. 
My last recollection was using the butcher 
knife and scalpel on “Julius Cesar” and 
Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with 
America.” Ah, how we sliced and cut and 
pried! We did a masterly bit of dissec- 
tion, and thereby I got into Harvard. 

Throughout this study of literature I was 
aware of a growing distaste for the books 





and authors studied. Since then I have 


found this distaste fixed. A volume of 
Shakespeare’s complete works—a prize for 
scholarship while in high school—lies al- 
ways before me on my desk. Daily I look 
at it and wonder why I can not find any 
joy in it. Trusted friends tell me that I 
don’t know what I am missing. I feel 
ashamed. But Shakespeare is a closed book 
to me still. 

Shortly after leaving college I began to 
teach English. And from the first I vowed 
that I would murder no masterpieces either 
by presenting them to boys before they 
were old enough or by dissecting them in 
the classroom, bit by bit, hunting down al- 
lusion after allusion to its lair. I vowed 
that books should be read only by boys 
who were old enough to enjoy them, and 
that they should be read for enjoyment as 
complete units. Automatically thereby | 
limited my activities to younger boys, for 
you can’t get anybody into college by this 
method. But the delight of helping small 
boys into Bookland has far exceeded any 
satisfaction I might have had in getting big 
boys into college. 


NOowaAbDAYs 


Boys come to me now in the fifth grade. 
We read “With the Indians in the Rock- 
ies,” already referred to, in the class, with 
just one copy among us, reading by turns 
for the story. After finishing this we write 
brief comments on the book, plan a system 
of reading records by which each boy is to 
note down the general nature of each story 
read by him, and his opinion of it. Then 
the boys are allowed to pick any good, 
wholesome books that they wish to. Some- 
times they bring books from home. More 
often they choose them from our library— 
made up entirely of books recommended 
and loaned by the boys. Sometimes they 
ask my advice. When they do, I try above 
everything else not to give them books that 
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are too old for them. I want them to trust 
me not to cheat them. Often they do not 
ask my advice. Well and good. That does 
not prevent me from asking theirs—sin- 
cerely, too. And it is from this experience 
of asking boys what they honestly think 
of books that I have learned the most about 
Bookland from the boy’s point of view. 
Every time a boy reads a book, he is 
asked to tell the other boys about it—either 
in writing or in speech. He learns by ex- 
perience and class discussion how to review 
a book without spoiling its story for some 
one else. And to satisfy the desire of the 
rest of us to know how highly he ranks the 
book, he learns to distinguish between 
time-killers, ordinarily worth-while books, 
and books “that no boy should miss read- 
ing.” This reading and commenting on 
books goes on throughout my classes, from 
the fifth through the eighth grades. Each 
year the type of book read is a little more 
mature, through the boys’ own choice. 
Each year the reports are more carefully 
thought out and presented. In the seventh 
and eighth grades the following books are 
prime favorites: “The Black Arrow,” “Bob, 
Son of Battle,” “The Call of the Wild,” 
“Captains Courageous,” “A Christmas 
Carol,” “Gulliver’s Travels,” “The Jungle 
Books,” “Kidnapped,” “Last of the Mo- 
hicans,” “The Man Without a Country,” 
“Merry Adventures of Robin Hood,” “Mys- 
terious Island,” “Otto of the Silver Hand,” 
“Red Fox,” “Robinson Crusoe,” “Tom 


‘ Brown’s School Days,” “The Train of the 


Sandhill Stag,” “Treasure Island,” “White 
Fang,” and “Wild Animals I Have Known.” 
These are the boys’ own favorites, not my 
suggestions. 

At the end of each year the boys gather 
together their lists of books read and pro- 
pose their favorites for the consideration 
of their fellows. A record is kept of how 
many boys agree that each book proposed 
is so good that “no boy should miss it.” 
These records are combined with the rec- 
ords of preceding years, and a list of 
favorites is. arranged and mimeographed, 
with a brief comment on each book. Every 
boy receives a copy of this list and uses 
it as a guide in future reading. The books 
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named above stood at the top of our latest 
list. As a teacher I reserve the right to 
veto a book as undesirable, but in six years 
I have not vetoed as many books. The 
combined judgment of the boys is almost 
sure to be good. 

I have spoken of boys borrowing books 
from our library. A word of explanation 
is worth while here. This library is made 
up of books lent or presented to us by 
boys who have read them and found them 
interesting. Every book goes through my 
hands before being entered, and here, 
where individual judgment is concerned, I 
often veto books as “time-killers” and 
therefore not worth putting into the 
library. We now have twenty feet or more 
of shelves covered with wholesome books, 
Some are more worth while than others. 
Those that are on our list of favorites are 
placed on a separate shelf by themselves. 
Inside each book is a folded sheet of paper, 
tied in by string, on which each boy who 
reads the book is expected to write down 
in a few words what he thinks of it. Thus 
the next boy who comes hunting a book 
has a chance to know who has read it and 
liked it or disliked it. The gathering of 
this library has been no trouble at all. 
Boys are eager to bring books and are al- 
ways pleased when their offerings are con- 
sidered worthy of acceptance. Almost 
daily I have the experience of a boy shyly 
offering for my consideration a book that 
he likes. If I know the book to be good, 
I accept it at once. If I know it to be 
worthless, I reject it with thanks. If I am 
in doubt, I ask the boy to convince me that 
it is worth reading. If he does‘so, I accept 
it. If not, I take it home and look it over. 
The good ones I read and accept. And so 
the library of our Bookland grows. 


“TEACHING” LITERATURE 
As I have hinted before, this method of 


teaching literature seems very strange. 
But I don’t believe in “teaching literature” 
to boys and girls. I believe that nineteen 
out of twenty boys and girls are just like 
nineteen out of twenty grown-ups. They 
are not interested and never will be inter- 
ested in dissecting literary masterpieces. 
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They want to read books because books 
open up new fields to them, bring them 
into contact with new and inspiring charac- 
ters, thrill their spirit of adventure, stir 
their imagination, tickle their sense of 
humor. Why fool ourselves into believing 
that we can make literary scholars out 
of the rank and file of humanity? And 
why turn young people from the gates of 
Bookland by “teaching them literature” 
just on account of the blind hope that we 
can perhaps do the impossible? 

What can a mere parent do to help his 
or her boys and girls into Bookland, when 
the schools refuse to face the facts? Much. 
| am sure of it, for I am facing the prob- 
lem as a parent, also. If we do no more 
than keep out the truly undesirable books 
—which are few nowadays—provide plenty 
of really interesting books fitted in style 
to the age of our boy or girl, and refrain 
at all times from forcing our grown-up 
standards upon our children, we shall have 
done much. If in addition we can our- 
selves read some of the books that our 
children are reading, and discuss them un- 
critically with our children, drawing out 
the thoughts of the young people, rather 
than impressing our own, we shall have 
done more. 

“Dad,” says the youngster, “have you 
ever read “White Fang’?” 

“No,” you say. “What’s it about?” 

“Gee, it’s a peach of a book! It’s about 
a wolf that was part dog, and believe me, 
he was some fighter. You see, he was 
owned first by an Indian in Alaska, who 
owned his mother. And the other dogs 
hated him because he looked just like a 
wolf, and he had to fight all the time. Gee, 


its exciting. d’m just where White Fang 


is going to fight a bulldog. I'll bet it'll be 
some fight.” 

You.smile at Son’s picturesque enthusi- 
asm. But if you are wise, you take up the 
book after’ Son has gone to bed. On this 
occasion you discover that Son has under- 
stated the case rather than overstated it. 
You read until after midnight to finish it. 
The next morning you grin across the 
breakfast table at Son. 

“Well,” you say, “I read that book of 
yours last night.” 

“Which one? ‘White Fang?” All of it? 
Golly, but you read fast! Isn’t it a peach! 
Don’t tell me how it came out. I'll bet 
White Fang ran away from that man who 
tried to tame him by kindness.” 

All this pours forth unchecked from 
Son’s lips. You smile and nod your agree- 
meat with his enthusiasm. 

Later you buy yourself “The Call of the 
Wild,” by the same author, Jack London, 
and Son catches you reading it. 

“What you reading, Dad?” 

“Another book something like ‘White 
Fang’,” you say. “Same author. Up in 
the Klondike, too.” 

“Honest, Dad?. Where'd you get it? 
Can I read it? Is it as good as ‘White 
Fang’?” 

This is the way for a man to keep in 
touch with his son’s reading, or a mother 
with her daughter’s. Go into your chil- 
dren’s Bookland with them. Don’t try to 
drive them into your Bookland. Get them 
to talking about the books they read. Get 
them to comparing one book with another 
and picking their favorites. Get them to 
following up their favorite authors. Go 
with them. You will then find, and they 
will soon find, that their Bookland is but 
the beginning of yours. 








The world, indeed, moves under the impulses of youth to realize the 
ideals of youth. It has youth for its beginning and youth for its end; for 
youth is alive, and progress is but the movement of life to attain fuller, 
higher and more vivid life-—Edwin Percy Whipple. 
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STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


BY MABEL MAXWELL JONES 





Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones has served as president of several local organizations, 
also as a District President and as Recording Secretary of the Georgia Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Parliamentarian and State President of the Georgia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; member of the State Legislative Council; member Board 
of Directors of State Council of Social Agencies. Mrs. Jones has been made 
Honorary President of the Georgia Congress Parent-Teacher Association. 

About the work of her newly-formed Committee Mrs. Jones says: 

“Parent-Teacher Associations, because of their close contact with the schools, 
occupy a peculiarly strategic position for locating and overcoming illiteracy. 
Realizing this, it is the purpose of the Illiteracy Committee to institute a definite 
and active campaign for the organization, through Parent-Teacher Associations, 
of classes for teaching illiterates and supplying the teachers of such classes with 


their ‘ammunition’-—books, tablets, etc.” 








NE of the most hopeful results of the 

World War is that it helped us to 

“see oursel’s as ithers see us.” There 
were things calculated to take out of us 
some of our former spirit of braggadocio, 
but perhaps no one thing reduces us to a 
more humble attitude than a contemplation 
of our status as an enlighiened and literate 
nation. 

Among the great nations of the world 
the United States stands tenth from 
the top in percent- 
age of literacy. 
Tenth, if you please! 
If lesser nations 
were considered, we 
rank even lower. 
Are we willing to 
sit supinely by and 
let these nations 
stand above us? 
Consider the figures: 


Percentage 


of Illiteracy 


Denmark ...... 02 
Sweden ....... 02 
Switzerland ... .02 
Germany ...... 05 
Netherlands ...  .08 
Norway ....... 1.0 
Scotland ...... 1.6 
England and 
Wweiee>...... 18 
France ........ 1.3 


Unitep States . 6.0 








Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones 





It is said that Finland and Iceland have 
not one illiterate. 

Denmark leads all other nations in pro- 
portion to its population in the production 
of books; Switzerland in the number of 
newspapers published; and Norway in 
making a contribution in education, litera- 
ture, science, and art that is the envy of 
the most populous nations. 

The only illiterates in Norway or in 
Germany are those mentally or physi- 
cally defective. 

There are five mil- 
lion illiterates in the 
United States, ae- 
cording to the cen- 
sus, which underesti- 
mates the number. 
Only 1,763,000 are 
foreign-born. Our 
illiterates are mainly 
made in America, 

The illiterates in 
this country would 
make a country more 
thickly populated 
than. Denmark— 
enough men and 
women who cannot 
read and write 0 

make a nation larget 
than Denmark! 
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There are more illiterates in this coun- 
try than all the people in eleven states— 
Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon, 
North Dakota and South Dakota com- 
bined! 

There are 4,333,000 illiterate voters in 
this country—enough to swing an election. 
Think of it! Over four million illiterates 
casting the ballot! 

There were 1,023,000 illiterates in our 
army in the World War! 700,000 regis- 
tered by mark in the first registration. 
Only one out of every four could read a 
newspaper and write a letter home! 

The Federal Census Bureau, which gives 
us five million illiterates, lists only those 
who cannot write, regardless of their abil- 
ity to read. On any fair test ten million 
people would be found illiterate, and ten 
million near-illiterate, and this in a coun- 
try that boasts of its enlightenment! 
Twenty million! 

Illiteracy is not confined to any state or 
group of states. 

In twelve states of the Union the number 
of illiterates increased in the last decade in 
spite of the fact that immigration was at a 
low ebb during this period—Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Texas, Colorado, 
Arizona, Washington and California! 

A New York accountant said there were 
“not 25 illiterates in the Empire State.” 
It has more than any other state in the 
Union—425,022. 

Louisiana, the state with the highest per- 
centage of illiteracy, has the lowest school 
attendance. “Illiteracy begets illiteracy.” 
The records show that illiteracy of parents 
is the chief barrier to school attendance. 

Georgia, first in native-born illiteracy, 
is last in per capita expenditures for educa- 


tion. 


Towa, the state with the lowest percent- 
age of illiteracy, leads in the health of her 
school children. 

A Nevada Judge declared there was not 
an illiterate in his state. One county in 
Nevada has over 20 per cent illiteracy. 

There are counties in this country where 
over half of the population is illiterate 





out of every two you meet, one is unable to 
read and write! 

There are 110 counties where more than 
one-fourth of the population is illiterate. 

In the most illiterate counties, only three 
out of every ten children attend any 
school. In those counties only one out of 
every ten of the ages 18 to 20 are in 
school. 

One county, with a high percentage of 
illiteracy, has never graduated but one per- 
son from college. 

The Illiteracy Commission has found 
business men, stenographers, telephone and 
telegraph operators, school children, high 
school students and even teachers who 
could not define illiteracy. 

The first call to illiterates brought 
twelve hundred men and women out to 
school. When they came trooping over 
the hills of Kentucky, the grandmother 
hobbling along with the rest, it manifested 
their burning desire to learn. 

Out of one thousand visited, only two 
refused their chance—and they were later 
the most ardent converts. 

“Glory to God, Pll never have to make 
my mark any more!” shouted an old man 
upon learning to write his name. 

“There, I can tell a one-dollar bill from 
a two-dollar bill!” exclaimed a pretty and 
intelligent-looking woman of twenty-six. 
“I never knew the difference before.” 

“T wouldn’t take $10,000 for what I’ve 
learned,” wrote John Dehart, aged thirty- 
three, as he wrote his first short letter— 
after only five. evenings in the school, 
worth, at his valuation, $2,000 a lesson. 

Other states have found their illiterates 
no less responsive than Kentucky, the 
pioneer. Oklahoma, in her state-wide 
campaign, redeemed 5,000 in one year. 
North Carolina organized her teachers, her 
press and her public-spirited citizens, then 
gathered in 10,000, and taught them in one 
session of “moonlight schools.” Georgia 
redeemed 17,982 in a five months’ cam- 
paign. The call to books in other states 
has met the same result, and, whether it has 
been to the illiterate fisherman on the coast 
of Maryland, the illiterate immigrant on 
the coast of California, the illiterate Mexi- 
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cans of New Mexico, the Indians of Okla- 
homa, or the white and colored illiterates 
in the mountains and valleys. of the South, 
—they have thronged into the schools, 
striven to make up for the time they had 
lost, and begged for a longer term when 
the session closed. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, chairman of 
the Illiteracy Commission of the National 
Education Association, says: “If every 
individual were put to the simple test of 
reading simple paragraphs in the news- 
papers and writing simple sentences, the 
number of illiterates and near-illiterates in 
this country would approximate twenty 
million. This is more than half the popu- 
lation of France. It is more than the 
entire population of Mexico. It is more 
than all the people in Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Scotland com- 
bined. It does not take a‘vivid imagina- 
tion to see the potentialities in this vast 
illiterate population, or a mathematician 
to calculate what they might add to the 
nation if redeemed.” 

Health conditions are affected, sanitation 
neglected, crime and the death rate in- 
creased and government publications lost 
on millions who cannot read them. 


—— 


“Amid _ vital statistics in _ illiterate 
regions, Rachel everywhere mourns her 
infant children.” 

Commerce is limited by illiteracy. Man- 
ufacturers, merchants, railroads, moving 
picture theaters and others are losing mil. 
lions of dollars through the fact that mil- 
lions of our people are illiterate. They 
will return every dollar spent on their re- 
demption, with handsome dividends added 
to the investment. 

An illiterate adds 25 per cent to his earn. 
ing power by learning to read and write; 
50 per cent more by acquiring an elemen- 
tary education. 

One of the most serious aspects of child 
labor is the illiteracy that usually accom- 
panies it. There is nothing accidental in 
the connection between the two. In thirty- 
seven states in the Union a child may be 
legally employed before he has completed 
a common school education. In some 
states the law makes no educational re- 
quirement, except the ability to read and 
write. One illiterate parent who violated 
the compulsory attendance law said: “It 
don’t pay to raise children no more since 
the school uses up their best working 
hours.” 





Moonlight Scholars 
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Illiteracy among these little folks who 
work is six times as high as for those in 


‘ the country at large. This retardation 


among school children makes us a “nation 
of sixth graders.” 

Dr. David Starr Jordan says: “Give the 
illiterates at least a chance for self- 
extrication such as Abraham Lincoln had.” 
Some who have escaped from the bondage 


_of illiteracy after they reached manhood 


have made a contribution and left a record! 
Davey, the great tree surgeon, who has 


saved thousands of America’s noblest trees 
from destruction and left a book of his 
methods to enlighten the world, learned to 
read and write after he had reached the 
years of manhood. 

A United States Senator was an illiterate 
coal miner at the age of twenty-one! 

A President of the United States was 
taught to read and write by his wife! 

The highest essential of civilization to- 
day is co-operation, and “Ignorance,” said 
Elbert Hubbard, “cannot co-operate.” 


TEACHING HOME RELATIONSHIPS 


BY LYDIA JACOBSON 
Home Economics Teacher, Training Staff Iowa State College 


of the aims in the teaching of home 

economics the training of homemakers, 
and then limit all instruction to the 
physical phases of housekeeping. The 
fact that there is more to know about 
housekeeping than could possibly be taught 
in the usual high school course does not 
excuse the oversight of the social and 
spiritual values of the home, neither can 
the aims be changed as long as homes 
endure. 

Our courses in home economics must 
show that we believe the spiritual values 
alone make homes necessary and worth 
while, for more and more of the drudgery 
of housekeeping is being taken over by 
commercial enterprise. The “sweat of the 
brain” is taking the place of the “sweat of 
the brow,” but mothers will always be 
mothers and homes will be homes, and 
every girl during the impressionable years 
of adolescence should be helped to think 
about the spiritual significance of home 
life. 

But how? Very little has appeared in 
literature as yet, but there are indications 
that more teachers are attacking the prob- 
lem, and eventually efficient methods will 
be evolved. 

The following is a description of a short 
unit on “Family Relationship” which was 
given in a consolidated school at Huxley, 
lowa, to the Junior class. Since the aim 


T SEEMS rather absurd to set up as one 





of the unit was to secure an attitude rather 
than an ability, results were hard to mea- 
sure, but interest, that important indicator 
of success, was maintained throughout the 
study. 

The unit in Home and Family Life is 
reserved for the last of a two-year course 
in home economics which is taught largely 
through projects. Some of the most suc- 
cessful projects are the running of the 
school lunch, serving lunch to teachers, 
getting a class of younger children up to 
normal weight, the making of needed gar- 
ments, through which are taught the prin- 
ciples of costume design and color, econo- 
my of selection, textiles, clothing costs, the 
hygiene of the school and community, the 
caring for children, and demonstration of 
first aid and care of the sick. The unit 
on home life, however, does not involve 
technique or skill and so it was difficult to 
devise a project. It was finally decided to 
base the work on the problem of making 
a score card for judging homes. Since 
such a problem would not “originate with 
the class spontaneously” it was necessary 
to “prepare” the class for it. This was 
done by letting the class point out the 
difference between housekeeping and 
homemaking and their relative importance. 
The class agreed that the happiness of the 
home depended more on the mothers being 
good homemakers than good housekeepers. 
A brief survey of the courses they had had 
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brought out the fact that the housekeeping 
duties have been emphasized to the ex- 
clusion of the homemaking duties, and that 
such training would be inadequate and 
materialistic. 

This brought the class to the point where 
they wanted to know something about the 
home as a unit of society—its history and 
purpose. By a brief study of the evolution 
of homes the idea became clear that a home 
is more than a place to eat and sleep; it is 
a “refuge from the world,” “a place to 
share joys and sorrows,” a place to rear 
children in the best traditions of the race, 
and to develop individual efficiency. 

The question then was raised as to how 
to tell a good home and what constitutes 
an ideal home. All through the course in 
home economics the class had devised and 
used score cards for all sorts of things— 
garments, posture, meals, cooking products, 
etc. It was not difficult then to get them to 
see that a score card would be necessary 
for judging homes. 

With a statement of the problem on the 
blackboard, the class proceeded to put 
down the main factors. Each of these was 
then assigned to individuals to work out the 
subordinate points. The seven main points 
were: (1) atmosphere, (2) physical condi- 
tions, (3) training of children, (4) man- 
agement of income, (5) management of 
time, (6) health, (7) relation to com- 
munity. 

After considerable discussion it was de- 
cided to make the following conditions es- 
sential to right “atmosphere;” cheerful- 
ness; co-operation in work and play; 
sympathy and sociability to members of 
the family and to strangers. This gave an 
opportunity for discussing the responsi- 
bilities of members of the family to each 
other, the causes of broken homes, and a 
comparison of institutional and home life. 
The girls gave interesting instances of 
what they had been able to do at home to 
secure better “atmosphere.” 

The second point, “physical surround- 
ings,” was subdivided into yard, house, 
equipment. Since house planning and 
furnishings had been given considerable 
attention earlier in the course, the separate 
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items were listed without much discussion 
except to emphasize the inconsistency of 
owning a $2500 automobile and no bath- 
room, and a comparison of the amount of 
farm machinery with house equipment. 


The management of the income was ex: 
tended to a discussion of decent standards 
of living, how the family co-operate to 
earn the income, the value of a woman’s 
time, and how the income should be shared, 
Budgeting, investment of savings, impor- 
tance of making a will, and the legal status 
of wife and children in respect to estates 
were also touched upon. Reports were 
brought to class on living expenses in Hux- 
ley, the advisability of owning a house, cost 
of rent, taxes, interest, etc. 

The organization of time brought out a 
discussion of the length of the working 
day on the farm, child labor laws, the 
advantage of the daily schedule of work, 
how the work should be shared, vacations, 
and right standards of work. 


Since the course had earlier included 
personal hygiene, the sixth point, health, 
was quickly disposed of. The standard for 
family health was defined as “every mem- 
ber normal,” and from this source deduc- 
tions should be made for malnutrition, 
physical defects neglected and for un- 
hygienic living. 

Under the training of children, the sub- 
points were discussed at considerable 
length and revised several times until they 
embodied the usual aims of education. The 
girls were able to give information on the 
rearing of younger brothers and sisters 
and to evaluate their own training. It 
proved to be a good place to discuss eti- 
quette and manners. 


In the relation of the home to the com- 
munity it was decided to list the community 
activities which the home should support 
and with which it should co-operate. The 
first draft included a miscellaneous list of 
community enterprises which upon further 
study were classified and organized under 
the following: political and civic, eco- 
nomic, educational, religious and moral. 
social and recreational, health. This called 
for an investigation of organizations, com- 
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munity conditions, laws, and city ordi- 
nances and current practices. 

The assigning of numerical values to the 
points in the score card involved some dif- 
ference of opinion. In such cases a vote 
of the class settled the argument. 


Score Carp FoR A HomME 


ne ELE PE eee 200 points 
1. Cheerfulness ..............50 
aT On err ay es 
3. Co-operation ..............50 
We SOOCIGRAMNEN 5.h6 os cecbe oo ale OO 
Il. Physical Surroundings .......... 150 points 
1, Farmstead and yard: 
(1) Arrangement ..........25 
(2) Neatness—paint, lawn 
re ramen 15 
(3) Decoration—fence, trees, 
Re ee 10 
2. House: 
(1) Size in relation to 
OS ES AA oer 20 
(2) Arrangement .......... 15 
(3) Attractiveness ......... 15 


3. Equipment: 
(1) Modern conveniences . .50 


Ill. Management of the Income ..... 100 points 
1. Large enough to secure a 
decent living ............25 
2. Income earned by co-opera- 
tion of family ...........25 
3. Income budgeted and shared 
OF: SRM vo wa 06s 68% oie OO 
IV. Management of Time ........... 100 points 
1. Maximum working day 10 
DONE nib sai inen coven 25 
(a daily rest period) 
2. Co-operation in the work... .25 
3. Regular vacations ......... 25 
4, Systematic schedules ....... 25 


V. Health—Every Member Normal. .100 points 
1. Deduct for each one 


underweight ............ 10 

2.Deduct for physical defects 
eS ee 10 

3. Deduct for unhygienic 

SB ES ae Oe 10 

VL. Training and Education of 
Pr, Per ere 200 points 

1. To read, write, and express 

themselves ..............30 
2. Religious and moral 

SEDUN-: £8 vccigne'k bah Grads 40 
NEE iss bx boidkks as ech os 30 
4. To acquire a vocation ...... 40 
5. To play—use leisure time 30 
6. To appreciate beauty ......30 


VIL. Support of Community Activities 150 points 


1. Civic or political 
Voting, 


eee eee ee het 


Enforeing laws, 
Interest in political issues. 

2. HoonOMies oi sc's sc oss iapeet 25 
Support of co-operative enterprises, 
Using best methods of farming, 
Patronizing local stores. 

3. Social and Recreational ....25 
Social affairs, 

The band, 
Movies, 
Farm organizations. 

4, Educational .............6- 25 
School—Consolidated and accredited, 

ie ee 

Short course, 

Concerts, 

Chautauqua, 

Grain and poultry show, 

Games and contests. 
eT er peer 25 

Church, 

Sunday school, 

Choir, 

Mission societies, 

Conventions. 

6. Fi oe ae ea ees 25 
Hospitals and clinics, 

City health regulations, 
Playgrounds and parks, 
Housing laws. 


vl 


Throughout the unit the teacher at- 
tempted to socialize the discussion and to 
contribute her ideas only as a member of 
the group. Awkward phrases and expres- 
sions were accepted until someone in the 
class suggested something better. Most of 
the thing was, of course, done by the 
more intelligent members of the class, but 
all members were able to contribute some 
ideas. After the score card was completed 
several members of the class expressed 
their favorable reactions. One girl had 
been most interested in the discussion of 
atmosphere while another had “never 
thought much before about the relation to 
the community.” 

As to the actual scoring of homes, it 
seemed unfair to make girls score homes 
for which they have little responsibility. It 
may be unpedagogical to make something 
which is not to be used, but as a device for 
stimulating and concentrating class dis- 
cussion on a worthwhile subject, the score 
card had served its purpose. Throughout 
the discussion the high school girl’s 
responsibility was stressed so as to prevent 
a too critical attitude of the home and to 
encourage participation in homemaking. 
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SAFETY EDUCATION AND THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


BY MARY NOEL ARROWSMITH 


Executive Secretary, Education Section, National Safety Council 


ment has swept the country. The 

reason is that certain kinds of accidents 
have increased to an appalling number. 
In 1910, for instance, there were only 2000 
fatal automobile accidents. In 1922, more 
than 14,000 people were killed by automo- 
biles. Of course there are more people 
and more cars than there were ten years 
ago, but that is no reason why we should 
let such a totally unnecessary loss of life 
go unchecked, especially when we realize 
that for every death by accident there are 
twenty-five accidents causing serious injury 
and innumerable others causing minor in- 
juries. In the United States, between 
75,000 and 80,000 people are accidentally 
killed each year and about half of these 
accidents happen in homes. This is a ter- 
rible indictment of the American people 
as a whole and an even worse indictment 
of American women, for they are the home- 
makers, upon whom in large measure the 
safety, health and comfort of the other 
members of the family depend. It lies 
with them to control and neutralize the 
hazards which exist in every home from 
fire, water, falls, cuts and poisonous sub- 
stances, as well as to prepare their children 
to meet successfully the hazards of the 
street. 

The truth of the matter is this—people 
have not yet adapted themselves to the rap- 
idly changing conditions of the twentieth 
century. In these twenty-five eventful years 
discovery and invention have gone forward 
with enormous strides. We have been 
quick to use the gifts of science but slow 
to understand them. We cannot treat an 
automobile as if it were a “one-hoss shay.” 
We cannot act as if a crowded thorough- 
fare in a modern city were a country lane 
or.a village green. We must understand 
electricity if it is to serve us rather than 
master us. We must make conscious watch- 
fulness and thought take the place of the 
protective instincts which develop too 


LT the last few years, the safety move- 


slowly to keep up with the march of scien- 
tific progress. 

There have always been accidents and 
there probably always will be. Human 
beings will never be so wise, cautious, far- 
sighted and alert as to avoid all accidents 
as long as they are human, and there ‘will 
always be a certain small number of acci- 
dents that may justly be called “unavoid- 
able.” But if we are honest with ourselves, 
we shall admit that unavoidable accidents 
are very few compared to the vast number 
which can be traced to somebody’s careless- 
ness, recklessness or ignorance. 

All this is preliminary to saying that if 
we are going to safeguard our children, we 
must first look to ourselves and make sure 
that our own habits bear inspection. For 
safety is largely a matter of habit and per- 
haps in no other field is imitation stronger. 
If you start the fire with kerosene, you may 
be sure your little daughter is going to do 
the same thing when she gets a chance. If 
you are careless about matches, how can 
you expect your children to be careful? 
If you do not watch the traffic signals and 
cross the street at the proper time and 
place, neither will the children. If you 
leave things around where people may 
stumble over them, so will they. The con- 
verse is also true, provided you take the 
trouble to explain why one way of doing 
things is dangerous and another way is 
safe. 

It is obvious that the first step in safe- 
guarding the child is to see that his en- 
vironment contains as few hazards as pos- 
sible. Many devoted and conscientious 
parents will be surprised and perhaps a 
little humiliated to find, when they really 
go into the matter, the kinds of danger 
to which they have unconsciously exposed 
their children. This is not the place to 
go into the details of making the home safe, 
but one or two instances will make this 
point clear. A recent newspaper told the 
following story: One hot day, a mother 
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let both the children, who were very small, 
put on their bathing-suits and sail their 
boats in the bath-tub. She filled the tub 
quite full so that they could reach the 
boats easily without leaning over too far. 
She herself sat on the porch within call. 
After a time she noticed that the children 
were not talking to each other any more 
and went in to see if anything had hap- 
pened. Both the children had fallen into 
the tub and were drowned. The story 
speaks for itself. Here was something that 
seemed perfectly safe and delightful for 
the children to do. It needed real thought 
and analysis to see that water which was 
shallow for an adult was deep enough to 
drown a child, especially in a slippery 
bath-tub where a child might easily lose 
his footing. This is not an unusual type 
of accident. Many children lose their lives 
each year as a direct result of their parents’ 
earelessness—a fact not to be glossed over. 
Every year more than 3000 children under 
five years old die from burns alone. (This 
does not include deaths from conflagration 
of buildings). Matches left within the 
reach of tiny fingers, pails of hot water 
standing onthe floor, kettles and sauce- 
pans of scalding water or other liquids 
near the edge of the stove or table, bon- 
fires, overturned kerosene stoves or lamps 
—these are some of the things that go 
toward the making of the tragic list, and 
each one of us could add instances which 
we happen to know about. 

Safety cannot be attained by haphazard 
methods. It requires, not worry and con- 
fused anxiety on the part of parents, but 
clear thinking, a study of the situation and 
remedying of any defects found. When 
children are too young to understand why 
they “musn’t touch” or why they musn’t do 
this or that, extra vigilance is needed to 
make sure that there is nothing in their 
environment to hurt them. Here are a few 
things that careful parents will consider. 
Are all poisonous substances, medicines, 
disinfectants, etc., locked up and the key 
kept in a safe place? Where are washing- 
powders kept? Many children have be- 
come blind by pulling down an open box 
of washing-powder on their head. Are 





there any loaded firearms about? Are the 
cocks on the gas stove tight enough to re- 
sist the touch of little hands? Is everyone 
who uses the electric iron, toaster, etc., 
careful to see that it is disconnected after 
use? Are there any insecure railings in or 
around the house? Are the bars on baby’s 
bed or “yard” spaced so that he cannot pos- 
sibly get his head through? If there is any 
doubt, a lining of strips of heavy muslin 
can be easily made and tied on securely. 
Is there an open well, cistern or tank on 
the premises? A piece of strong wire 
nailed to a frame makes a cover that will 
protect the child even if it does mean a 
little more trouble in drawing water. Is 
mother’s work-basket, with its fascinating 
array of needles, thimbles, scissors, but- 
tons, etc., safely out of reach? One thing 
to remember always is not only the fact 
that bright objects have an_ irresistible 
attraction for children, but. that modern 
homes are far richer in these things than 
were the homes of twenty-five years ago. 
White enamel and shining aluminum have 
replaced the old black iron pots and ket- 
tles, and a bright handle appearing over 
the edge of the stove or table is a tempting 
plaything. Nickel fittings twinkle on the 
stove, range or burner and even tin cans 
have a _ seductive glitter. Well-placed 
shelves and hooks, cupboards with keys, 
drawers tightly closed on sharp knives and 
scissors, order, good arrangement of fur- 
niture and eternal vigilance will minimize 
home hazards and insure safety and peace 
of mind. 

When the child is a baby, keeping him 
safe means keeping him away from dan- 
gerous things and dangerous places, but 
as soon as he can understand simple ex- 
planations of the reasons for things, these 
explanations should be given him. His 
conscious training ir safety should begin. 
Otherwise he will not learn to rely on him- 
self antl to meet danger, and he will be 
defenseless when he is away from the pro- 
tection of his own home. There are of 
course things that a very young child can- 
not understand. It is too much to expect 
him to see at first why he must not play 
with the cocks on the gas stove, but he can 
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be taught not to touch them if he has been 
trained to obedience. Later, he will under- 
stand the reason. Intelligent understand- 
ing, unlimited patience and a right atti- 
tude of mind are essential if parents are 
to give their children a start on the path 
of safety education. Children should not 
be made afraid of danger—caution and 
timidity are by no means the same thing. 
They should be trained to recognize and to 
meet it, to be alert, keen and observant and 
to use their common sense. To be afraid 
of getting hurt is not the best of motives 
to instill into a child’s mind. The inevitable 
bumps and bruises, cuts and scratches of 
childhood bring their own lessons. The 
desire to safeguard others and to save the 
people who love him from anxiety is a far 
more potent motive than the shrinking from 
personal injury. If there are still younger 
brothers or sisters, the task of training the 
child in safety habits is made easier be- 
cause he will want to be trusted to take 
care of them and not lead them into 
dangerous practices. 

The child’s affection and thoughtfulness 
for others may be appealed to in nearly 
every instance. For example, a fall is a 
common occurrence in any home where 
there are children, and up to two or three 
years ago, falls caused more fatal accidents 
than anything else. Tripping over play- 
things, boxes and bundles left in unsuitable 
places, furniture moved out of place and 
not put back, running up and down stairs, 
leaning out the window or over the ban- 
isters—these are all familiar and frequent 
happenings. -Many serious falls may be 
avoided, and incidentally children trained 
to a sense of order, by showing them how 
easily they may hurt some other member 
of the family if they leave their things 
around or move furniture out of its ac- 
customed place without putting it back 
again. Heedless running and leaning over 
high places may often be put a stop to 
by explaining the bad example it sets for 
the younger children, or the anxiety it 
causes the child’s parents. Sometimes the 
extra trouble and expense caused by an 
accident may be explained, provided it is 
done in such a way as not-to hurt the feel- 


ings of a sensitive child who believes that 
his father and mother are willing to make 
any sacrifice for him; and sometimes the 
fact that an injury will keep a child from 
his play perhaps for a long time will aet 
as a deterrent. Most children are willing 
to accept reasonable explanations if tact- 
fully given, and act accordingly. 

At the present time the greatest single 
cause of accidents is the automobile. This 
is a hazard which is by no means confined 
to the city—a large number of traffic acci- 
dents occur on country roads where cars 
are going at high speed and pedestrians 
are less apt to be careful. Country chil- 
dren should be taught to keep well to the 
right of the road and watch out for swiftly 
moving cars. Children who live in the 
city or who go there often should be taught 
the traffic signals and rules just as soon 
as they are old enough to understand them. 
When you go out with the younger children, 
let them stand for a moment or two on the 
corner and watch the policeman direct 
traffic and pedestrians. Show them that the 
automobiles and other vehicles keep to the 
right side of the road so that in crossing the 
street people must look first to the left and 
then to the right to see what is coming. 
Ask them what they have noticed when they 
get home. The next time they have other 
children to play with them, let them play 
a trafic game. One child may be the police- 
man, others the automobiles and trucks and 
others the pedestrians. The automobiles 
run down the room to the edge of the rug, 
which is the curb, where they must stop and 
put on their brakes at the policeman’s sig- 


nal. The pedestrians must put on their 


brakes, too, at the curb, until it is safe for 
them to cross. Explain to the children that 
it is easier for them to stop quickly than 
for an automobile, which must travel at 
least its own length before stopping. One 
of the most dangerous habits of children is 
that of darting into the street after a ball 
or in chasing each other or simply when 
they want to cross to the other side. Show 
them how hard it is for a driver to avoid 
them when they do this. Every country 
child and most city children have at one 
time or another seen schools of little 
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fish darting about with incredible swift- 
ness, first in one direction and then in an- 
other. Even a gold-fish in a bowl illus- 
trates this. Children are just like little 
fish, to the automobile driver. They dart 
here and there and he cannot tell where to 
steer to avoid them, and in trying to avoid 
them he may drive into another car, a tele- 
graph-pole or a lamp-post. Automobiles 
have to run on the roadway—they cannot 
use the sidewalk—and it is not. fair for 
children who belong on the sidewalk to 
play where they may cause accidents to 
themselves or others. 

Another way to teach children about 
traffic is to let them build a model of a 
street-crossing with their blocks, putting in 
the street-car lines, semaphores and all the 
things they notice when they are out walk- 
ing. Toy automobiles and carts may form 
a lively traffic scene and dolls or paper 
figures will impersonate the policeman and 
people on the streets. A model like this 
may be used to illustrate many street haz- 
ards, among them the dangerous right and 
left-hand turns, and the danger of starting 
across the street in front of a parked car 
or a slowly moving vehicle which may hide 
a rapidly approaching vehicle. 

The chief thing in training children in 
safety habits is to find out first the dangers 
they are most likely to meet and then to 
teach the children how to meet them, 
rather than to frighten them or bore them 
with prohibitions. The question of suit- 
able play-space is often a most difficult one 
to solve and yet we cannot tell the children 
to keep off the streets without telling them 
where they may go instead. Parent-Teacher 
Associations may do much to bring about 
the creation of adequate playgrounds and 
parks and may’get the city to rope off play 
streets for part of the day in sections of 
the city where there is no other available 
play-space. 

The same principle of substitution holds 
good in trying to prevent almost any kind 


of accident. There are certain things that 


must not be done under any circumstances 
—we cannot get away from prohibitions en- 
tirely—but in most cases there is a right 
Way and a wrong way to do things, a safe 





way and a dangerous way.. We must try 
to awaken a sense of pride in the child in 
being alert and skilful and able to take 
care of himself and his younger brothers 
and sisters. Keen senses, muscles well 
under control, wide-awake, inquiring minds 
and thoughtfulness for others are the best 
of safety devices for anyone, whether child 
or adult. Common sense, watchfulness, 
knowledge and a sense of responsibility— 
these are the price of safety. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR A PARENT- 
TEACHER AssociATION MEETING ON THE 
SAFETY OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 

Topics for Papers and Discussion: 

1. Why we need to concern ourselves 
about safety; a summary of the accident 
situation in the United States, with special 
emphasis on home accidents. 

2. How to safeguard the pre-school child 
and teach him to safeguard himself. 

3. What to do when Johnnie gets hurt; 
a talk by the doctor or district nurse on 
first-aid and simple home remedies. 

4. Safety education in the school; how 
schools are helping parents in training 
their boys and girls in safety habits. 


References for the Above Topics: 

1. Education in Accident Prevention, by 
E. George Payne, Lyons & Carnahan. $1.00; 
reports of the National Safety Council, 168 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; 
reports of local police and health depart- 
ments. 

2. Safety First for Home and School, by 
Harriet E. Beard. Macmillan Co., 1924. 
$1.25; publications of the National Safety 
Council, 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Safeguarding the Home Against 
Fire, by National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 76 William Street, New York City. 
4 cents; Children’s Safety First Drawing 
Book, published by Children’s Safety First 
Publishing Co., 948 Wolfram Street, Chi- 
cago. 25 cents; Safety of the Household, 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 15 cents. 

3. First Aid Handbook, American Red 
Cross; Boy Scouts’ Handbook; publica- 
tions of local Health Department or Insur- 
ance Companies. 
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GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY 


BY LILLIAN M. ASCOUGH 


N December seventh of this year, will 
() celebrated a day which presages 

great things for the welfare of chil- 
dren throughout the world. It is Interna- 
tional Golden Rule Sunday. 

The idea for Golden Rule Sunday origi- 
nated with Mr. Charles V. Vickrey, head of 
Near East Relief, a year ago, on his visit 
to the orphanages of Greece and Armenia. 
Mr. Vickrey’s idea then was to invite the 
people of America and all other nations 
willing to co-operate, to join in eating an 
orphanage dinner on the Sunday following 

‘Thanksgiving Day, giving the difference be- 

tween that and their regular meal to the 
little orphans of the Near East. It was, at 
the outset, primarily a plan for raising 
funds for the homeless children under the 
care of. Near East Relief. 

But as plans for the first Golden Rule 
Sunday developed, the idea grew in scope 
and in idealism. Though the orphans of 
the Near East were, quite rightly, to be the 
beneficiaries of this celebration, its ultimate 
objective was far ahead of the fifty thou- 
sand children now dependent on American 
philanthropy for their lives. It extended 
to all the children of the world; to the chil- 
dren of tomorrow and the day after tomor- 
row. For, by the common observance, in 
a simple fashion within the possibility of 
all, of this Golden Rule Sunday, it was 
hoped that there might come to all a new 
realization of the brotherhood of man; a 
new sympathy, and sense of oneness with 
all the people of the earth; glimpse of 
“peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

That became the ideal before Mr. Vick- 
rey and his colleagues as they laid plans 
for the observance of Golden Rule Sunday 
in fourteen countries of North America and 
Europe. Their immediate responsibility 
was toward the war orphans of Armenia 
and Greece; their responsibility and ours 
as the nation most able to care for these 
wards, still is toward these children. It is 
essential that, as a practical result of this 
observance, money be forthcoming for the 

upkeep of Near East Relief orphanages. 


But this is a fortunate, rather than un- 
fortunate, circumstance. For it is in our 
practical application of théories and ideals 
that we fall down. And in our failure to 
apply, we make meaningless and futile the 
very ideals we would set forth. Those who 
cannot practice the Golden Rule, and par- 
take of the fellowship of brotherhood, to 
the extent of sending some gift for the 
children who most claim our help, are not 
very staunch champions either of the 
Golden Rule or brotherhood. Until we are 
willing to do something for our ideals, 
they aren’t going to come very near to 
realization. 

Though the Near East Relief had but six 
weeks in which to map out a campaign for 
Golden Rule Sunday observance, the sug- 
gestion met with immediate and almost 
unanimous response. President Coolidge 
wrote, expressing his warm approval. 
Members of his cabinet followed suit. A 
committee composed of leading men and 
women in all lines of work and service es- 
poused the Golden Rule cause. Editorial- 
ists and artists took it up. By the time 
Golden Rule Sunday arrived the press and 
pulpit of the country were calling atten- 
tion, not just to Golden Rule Sunday with 
its “Eat an orphanage dinner” slogan, but 
to the necessity for adopting the Golden 
Rule as the guide in our personal and 
national life. 

Among the Golden Rule celebrations 
none were more successful and none more 
in keeping with the spirit of the day than 
those in the orphanages themselves. When 
the children heard of what the people in 
Europe and America were going to do, they 
wanted to join in, too. Though their meals 
are reduced to the simplest diet on which 
health can be maintained, the orphans had 
a plan whereby they could sacrifice some- 


thing for the sake of the boys and girls in - 


the refugee camps who were so much worse 
off than they. Every Sunday the children 
have meat stew in all of the orphanages. 
It is the Sunday treat. On Golden Rule 
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Sunday they gave up this dish and dined 
on macaroni and tea. The difference, 
which in several thousand meals amounted 
to a considerable sum, went for relief work. 
Who can say that helping such children 
js not worth some sacrifice on our part? 

Possibly a million people dined with the 
Near East orphans and sent in their gifts 
to Near East Relief last year. Enthusiasm 
for the idea was widespread. The com- 
mittee immediately set to work to lay plans 
for its celebration on an even larger scale. 

There is no intention of limiting the con- 
tribution this year to the difference be- 
tween the orphanage meal and the regular 
Sunday dinner. While Near East Relief 
regards it as important that the dinner be 
eaten, for its psychological effect, they 
urge all partakers to “measure their gifts 
by the Golden Rule.” Give the utmost it is 
possible for them to give, give what they 
would want some mother or father to give 
to their little ones were positions reversed. 
Suggestions are made for giving up other 
things than the Sunday dinner, in order 
that this gift can be commensurate with 
the heart of the giver. The cost of gasoline 
and the wear and tear on the car on that 
all-day motor ride; the price of that extra 
hat or dress or silk shirt. Innumerable are 
the items that might be eliminated from 
even the modest budget, in order that these 
little ones in the Near East may be assured 
of shelter and food and care through the 
coming winter. 

“I should like to think that the hungry 
and needy of all lands might be helped by 
Golden Rule Sunday,” said Mr. Vickrey, 
“and as a matter of fact I believe they will 
be. The people who actually eat an or- 
phanage dinner are going to feel much 
more acutely than ever they did before the 
real gulf that separates even the humblest 
of them from those children who are home- 
less and without protectors, glad of the 
four-cent meal which to them was some- 
thing of a hardship. They will go from 
Near East «work to ‘other forms of welfare 
work. They will be aroused to a real curi- 
Osity and to enthusiasm for caring for the 
destitute. 

“But in any case, I do not believe there 





are children anywhere who can_ better 
claim our sacrifices on that day. I have 
so often heard people in comfortable homes 
here in America say, “We have plenty of 
suffering here at home.’ Incidentally my 
experience usually is that those are not the 
people who are alleviating that suffering 
‘here at home.’ Those who help at home 
more often help also abroad; and vice 
versa. But I never heard anyone say that 
who had gone through the refugee camps 
of the Near East or had visited the famine- 
stricken villages of Armenia and southern 
Russia. 

“These orphan children now in American 
orphanages are entirely without care aside 
from that given them by America. The 
governments they are taking refuge with ° 
are doing their utmost, but the task of pro- 
viding the meagerest shelter for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees within their 
borders, is all that they can manage. 

“Near East Relief now faces a most 
critical time. Unless there is a spiritual 
awakening on Golden Rule Sunday that 
will arouse the generosity of America, 
thousands of these little children will be 
turned out on the streets—children under 
fourteen, under twelve, years of age, turned 
out in an already impoverished land. 

“Near East Relief treasury is, unhappily, 
not so full as it should be. People who 
gave in an emotional response to a star- 
vation appeal have. forgotten or grown 
weary. It is for that reason that I feel the 
eating of the orphanage dinner on Golden 
Rule Sunday will have a most desirable 
effect in bringing home to the families of 
our land, the conditions of poverty and 
misery which exist and in inspiring them 
to do something about it.” 

Particulars for the observance of Golden 
Rule Sunday may be had from the Near 
East Relief at any time. It is little to ask 
—to put yourself for but one day in the 
place of one of the Near East orphans, but 
on your compliance with this request and 
your persistence in urging others to comply 
lies safety and hope for fifty thousand 
children, and a better world for many 
thousands more of children still to be 
born. 
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MERICA owes a tre- 
A mendous debt to 
her pioneer 


teachers and educa- 
tional leaders. Brave 
‘spirits like Horace 


Mann, Henry Barnard, 
and Dr. William T. 
Harris labored to im- 
prove American educa- 
tion under conditions 
that were frequently 
adverse and difficult. 
Their work has borne 
fruit as the nation and 
its schools have de- 
veloped together. The 
good fight which they 
began is still to be car- 
ried on. The men and 
women who have taken 
up the torch are also 
pioneers working on 
the frontier of child- 
hood that is ever new—seeking to prepare 
youth for the larger life that stretches on 
before. It is the purpose of this series of 
articles to tell of living American educa- 
tors—men and women who typify and in- 
terpret present-day ideals and movements 
in education. 

Perhaps no nation in the history of the 
world has ever been blessed with so great 
a number of high-minded teachers as are 
now at work in the American schools and 
with a passion for education so general as 
in America. Because devoted teachers 
are so numerous and because the public is 
so in earnest in its appreciation of educa- 
tion, the task of the men and women who 





J. W. Crabtree 


lead educational move- 
ments is great indeed. 
Success in such leader- 
ship rests on the bed- 
rock of sound conviec- 
tions and broad under- 
standing, on the ability 
to co-ordinate and in- 
spire the activities of 
many other workers, 
and on the grit to 
struggle on under con- 
ditions that would 
weary persons of less 
energy and vision. 
Such a worker is Mr. 
J. W. Crabtree, who 
since July, 1917, has 


National Education 
Association—a_ period 
during which the asso- 
ciation has grown in 
active membership 
from fewer than ten thousand to over a hun- 
dred thousand. During these years of Mr. 
Crabtree’s service, the association has had 
notable presidents, each of whom has con- 
tributed substantially to its development. 
It has built up a headquarters organization 
to handle its many-sided activities, but the 
one man who has stayed at the task more 
hours than any other and with surpassing 
vision of the primary mission of the asso- 
ciation has been its secretary. 

To understand this achievement one 
must go back to a humble Ohio farm home 
where Mr. Crabtree was born in 1864. Out 
of the simple surroundings of his own 
childhood has blossomed a faith in the 
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common people and a devotion to them 
which is an outstanding characteristic of 
the man. 

One must see him, too, during the days 
when he worked his way through normal 
school by chopping wood and doing other 
simple tasks of the frontier. From that 
experience came an abiding appreciation 
of the importance of work; an enduring 
sympathy for the young man or woman 
who makes his own way. 

Again one sees Mr. Crabtree as teacher 
in a rural school to which he had pupils 
bring samples of the work they did in 
their homes and on the farms. Under such 
a regime, education took on a new mean- 
ing to the community. It suggested the 
project method of teaching that is now 
so much discussed. 

We next find Mr. Crabtree in a Ne- 
braska village, where as head of the 
schools he brought into the high school, 
boys and girls who had not thought educa- 
tion worth while. “ It seemed to him that 
the poorer the boys and girls were in mind 
and circumstances the more they needed 
education. Later he became inspector of 
high schools for Nebraska when the high 
school movement in that state was just be- 
ginning, bringing to all the high schools 
of the state the spirit which he had devel- 
oped in the schools at Ashland. 

Again one finds him superintendent of 
one of the largest city school systems in 
Nebraska, still insisting that education must 
be close to life and that no child was too 
poor to profit by the right kind of teaching. 

In those days there was but one nor- 
mal school in Nebraska. To this normal 
school, which then enrolled some three 
hundred students a year, Superintendent 
Crabtree was called as president. Within 
a brief space of five years it had grown to 
over eleven hundred students; it had be- 
gun teacher training for high schools; it 
had brought agriculture and home eco- 
homics into the schools of the state, and 
had given teacher training a start which 
led to the formation of other normal 
schools and the establishment of a school 
of education in the University of Nebraska. 
It was in the preparatory class (what 


would correspond now to a ninth grade) 
at the Peru School that I first came to 
know Mr. Crabtree. He had a marvelous 
capacity for meeting students personally, 
for making them feel his own interest in 
their welfare. In reply to an inquiry, he 
had written me to come directly to him. I 
did so in the midst of a busy registration 
day. He said, “Oh, yes, I remember,” and 
took me to a warm-hearted teacher who 
helped me _ get started. A complete 
stranger, with barely enough money to pay 
my board for a month, I felt at home. I 
began to feel the spirit of the school—a 
spirit which grew on me with the years 
and became an invaluable part of my edu-— 
cation. Writing news to make my way 
kept me in close touch with the officers of 
the school and its policies. I recognize 
many of the policies now in the work of 
the National Education Association. 

When Mr. Crabtree had left Peru and 
was considering running for the State Su- 
perintendency, I remarked to a friend that 
the state office was too small a job for him. 
The friend replied that he would make it 
a big job. He ran, was elected by an ex- 
ceptional majority, and assumed office on 
January 1, 1911. Before his term was 
half over he was urged to go to Wisconsin, 
and decided to do so. The reforms which 
he began as State Superintendent have 
since borne fruit. 

He was given a choice of the presidency 
of several Wisconsin normals. He chose 
the smallest. In five years that school had 
become the largest in the state, excepting 
only the one located in the city of Milwau- 
kee. Its emphasis on education for every- 
day life had endeared it to the hearts of 
the people, and had enabled it to train 
hundreds of teachers of agriculture and 
home economics for Wisconsin schools. 

It was from that school and with this 
background that.Mr. Crabtree ‘came to the 
secretaryship of the National Education 
Association. He had served it before as 
treasurer, as speaker on programs, and in 
other connections. He felt that the asso- 
ciation had a big mission to perform, that 
it could become a powerful agency to 
remedy the educational weaknesses that 
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had been revealed 
by the War, if only 
the rank and file of 
teachers could be 
drawn into its activ- 
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facturers, thirty-five 
per cent of its wealth, 
forty per cent of its 
coal, forty per cent of 
its iron, fifty per cent 











vision of the great 
mass of teachers. 
There was too wide 
a gap between an | 69900) 
active membership of | s9999 
ten thousand and a 
‘teaching personnel of 
six hundred fifty | 30000} 
thousand. To nar- | 
row that gap was | 
the task that Mr. 10,000|- A £ 
Crabtree set for him- ; 
self. The rapidly 
mounting member- 
ship is a monument 
to his work. Mr. Crabtree holds that 
the association must serve the child and 
the nation; that it must preserve the spirit 
of the teacher in the classroom; that it must 
awaken teachers everywhere to appreciate 
the larger and higher significance of their 
task; that it must be the agent to render 
those common services which the pro- 
fession needs in its battle for sound and 
adequate education for every child. 

With but six per cent of the world’s 
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of its copper, sixty-six 
per cent of its petro- 
leum, sixty-six per 
cent of its cotton, 
seventy-five per cent 
of its corn, and eighty 
per cent of its auto- 
mobiles. America 
now has over seven 
hundred thousand 
public school 
teachers, many of 
them well trained, 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of them but 
partly trained. Over two hundred thou- 








sand of them are so devoted to their task 
that they spend summer vacations in 
teacher-training institutions. Can these 
teachers build manhood and womanhood 
to match the nation’s prodigious national 
resources and its gigantic industrial and 
commercial institutions? Perhaps _pro- 
fessional organization can answer the 
question. 


BOX OFFICE CENSORSHIP OF THE MOVIES 


BY CHARLES GAINOR, O.P. 


HE motion picture is here to stay. It 

has been with us long enough for 

- some facts to become evident. One 

of these is that the movie has power for 
good as well as evil. Another is that to 
condemn the whole business because some 
mercenaries seek to exploit the salacious is 
futile and stupid. Some way must be 


found to utilize the power for good in mo- 
tion pictures and at the same time not at- 
tempt to condemn the industry as a whole. 

We have tried “ordinary” censorship— 


state and civic previews of national re- 
leases. But this method has not reached 
the heart of the problem, for with this type 
of censorship we have a promised produc- 
tion for the coming season that is a pal- 
pable attempt to exploit the sensational 
and salacious. The censors have not failed 
‘in their duty. They have their limitations 
imposed by law and regulations. They 
cannot prevent the suggestive titles and the 
nude advertisements. These things are be- 
yond their scope. 
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An alternative to the present method is 
national censorship—the big stick—close 
restrictions and rigid standards for all pro- 
ductions. This method, in the opinion of 
many persons, is fraught with many dis- 
advantages and is of questionable effective- 
ness. Americans are reluctant to adopt 
such extremes. They do not like to whip 
the producers into being “good boys.” 
They would rather have them follow the 
right course of their own volition. That 
would make it more pleasant all around. 
If any other way can be found to obtain 
clean and wholesome pictures, we would 
like to try it first. National censorship 
should be the last resort. 


PoOcKETBOOK CENSORSHIP 


There is another way, but its success is 
dependent upon all of us. That way is to 
reach the heart of the problem through the 
pocketbooks of those responsible for what 
is offensive in our screen offerings. The 
producers and exhibitors of motion pic- 
tures are in the business for profit. Divi- 
dends are as important to them as to any 
other business concern. Dividends are to 
them the barometers of their success. All 
other things are incidental. The one way, 
then, is to affect the barometers. There are 
two methods of doing so. One is to work 
from the source, that is, to work with the 
producers if they will co-operate or against 
them if they will not. The other method 
is to work back to them through the ex- 
hibitor, that is, through the box office re- 
turns. The source method can best be 
utilized by organizations like the N. C. 
W. C. Motion Picture Bureau, church or- 
ganizations and similar groups. The box 
office method can be made effective by 
every patron of motion pictures. It con- 
cerns the individual. 

The source method has not measured 
up to the expectation of those who have 
tried it. . . . Still, I am not sure that 
the possibilities of this method have 
been exhausted. In the organized protest 
against the current season’s offerings and 
the open criticism of the sex novel film 
the broken pledges have been mended. 
Whether the renewed pledges to “clean 


house” have been given in good faith and 
whether they will be kept remains to be 
seen, but their renewal shows that the pro- 
ducers have a wholesome respect for the 
opinion of those organizations which are 
interested in the quality of the screen prod- 
uct and that they are anxious to enjoy the 
good-will of those organizations. 


Dopcinc RESPONSIBILITY 


The responsibility for the present low- 
grade productions has not been definitely 
placed upon either the producer or the ex- 
hibitor. Neither one is willing to shoulder 
the responsibility and they have been stag- 
ing a pot-and-kettle battle in calling each 
other black. The producer claims: “I give 
them what they want.” The exhibitor says: 
“With present group bookings I have to 
take the bad with the good.” - Probably 
neither factor is wholly innocent, but the 
fact that they are attempting to evade re- 
sponsibility is an evidence of their appre- 
ciation of the situation in which they find 
themselves and a tacit recognition of the 
power wielded by organized protest against 
the present salacious offerings. 

The motion picture producers have come 
to the organized associations like Greeks 
bearing gifts. They have made open ef- 
forts to enlist church support. They, under 
pressure in the past, have reversed their 
decisions, as for example the Arbuckle 
case. They have made claims of friend- 
ship and co-operation and they have made 
some gestures at “cleaning house” on the 
present offensive productions in view of the 
publicity given to their schedule by the 
various organizations. All this denotes the 
respect which the producers have for organ- 
ized public opinion. 

When the motion picture producers real- 
ize that many bodies are interested in the 
screen product in a constructive way; will- 
ing to co-operate with the producers; 
anxious to encourage the fullest possible 
development of the industry along respect- 
able lines; not seeking to harass the busi- 
ness by restrictions that stifle initiative— 
when the producers realize all this and 
come to know that these organizations and 
their influence are a practical asset to the 
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industry, then a great stride forward will 
have been made. Until this condition is 
realized the producers must be confronted 
with their unfulfilled promises and their 
public faults. 

The other method—the box-office one— 
is slow, but it is very effective. When the 
public awakes to the fact that it has a voice 
as well as a ticket when it enters the theater 
a great work will have been done. If this 
simple idea were grasped and acted upon 
by the public the whole unpleasant situa- 
tion would be quickly cleared up. 


Pusuic INDIFFERENCE 


A considerable portion of the public . . . 
has the “movie habit.” They are accus- 
tomed to attend a particular theater. They 
like the music, the arrangement, the near- 
ness to their homes. They get the “habit” 
of that particular theater and they accept 
its screen offerings—good, bad and medi- 
ocre—without a thought regarding the fit- 
ness of the show, its moral tone, its travesty 
on our religion; without a thought to the 
fact that it is their money and their patron- 
age which gives continued life to these 
salacious productions. And their silence 
is construed by the exhibitors to mean 
approval. 

This is true not only of the parent, but 
it is likewise true of his children. Par- 
ents permit their children to attend the 
neighborhood theater once or twice a week 
without any knowledge of the booking 
offered by that theater. These same par- 
ents who so carefully watch the diet of their 
children, who firmly deny them certain 
sweets and harmful foods, permit them to 
absorb a menu of visual hodge-podge that 
sickens the minds and dwarfs the souls of 
these same children. The parents watch 
closely what enters into the physical nour- 
ishment but exercise no censorship or di- 
rection over the mind’s food! Parents fail 
to realize that most pictures today are made 
for grown-ups, yet they permit the children 


to feed on a diet that nauseates the mature. 

When we realize that it is in our power 
to demand and to obtain clean pictures to 
which we can take or send our children, 
then the pictures will be forthcoming. But 
so long as we fill the cash drawer of the 
exhibitor and accept his salacious program 
without utilizing the effective protest of 
voice and withheld patronage we must as- 
sume our share of the responsibility for 
current offensive offerings. 

Various agencies are attempting to help 
the public in determining what pictures are 
safe and wholesome. Through the reviews 
and notices of current productions, bureaus 
offer a guide to the people in the selection 
of their entertainment, but a peculiar situa- 
tion has developed. It has been found that 
the open condemnation of a particular 
screen offering packs the theater featuring 
that attraction. Many of our people are 
just as much inclined to “see for them- 
selves” as the general public is. They do 
invent excuses—to ease their consciences— 
for seeing these productions. The sensa- 
tional, the forbidden, the unspeakable is 
the magnet that draws some of them just 
as strongly as it draws others. “The book 
is condemned, but the play isn’t” softens 
the fall for some; “People discuss these 
things. I can’t be a back number” makes it 
easy for others. And, just plain perverse- 
ness, unwillingness to accept direction, ac- 
counts for many more. 

Until the public awakes to its power and 
responsibility in the matter of screen pro- 
ductions all the work done by the various 
bureaus, church organizations and civic 
bodies will be unproductive. The box 
office return—the giving or withholding of 
your admission price—is the most effective 
approval or disapproval of the current pro- 
ductions. We should not ask a national 
board of censors to do for us what we our- 
selves can do in a much more effective and 
sure way.—Courtesy of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Journal. 
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INTERNATIONALISM THROUGH THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


BY MARGARET THOMAS 


Part I 


HEN ideals are worked into every- 

W day life they lead individuals, a 

nation, or group of nations to true 
greatness. If they are visionary, they serve 
a high purpose, but when they are woven 
into the actual experience of the impres- 
sionable years of childhood their effect is 
immeasurable. It might have been doubted 
a decade ago whether this latter ever could 
be successfully accomplished; but that it 
can be done and is being done is shown 
by the Junior Red Cross movement. Those 
who have the opportunity of watching its 
growth in America and Europe believe that 
history will be written differently because 
of it. Whether this is mere hyperbole or a 
matter of fact statement, read and judge, 
remembering that what is recorded is the 
result of just seven years’ work. 

More than 5,000,000 American boys and 
girls have been learning through kindly 
little acts which make them thoughtful of 
others in daily life, and through organiza- 
tion, which teaches them what citizenship 
signifies, the meaning of community service 
and, side by side with this, national serv- 
ice and world service. Their Junior Red 
Cross Calendar and Junior Red Cross News 
—two important factors—play a great part 
in indicating the way—by helping mem- 
bers of the family, by beautifying their 
school house and yard, by co-operating in 
a clean-up campaign or safety-week, by 
working for hospitalized ex-service men, 
by learning how to fight communicable dis- 
eases in school and community, by giving 
home hygiene or first-aid demonstrations. 
They are shown how to participate in 
community life because only through their 
own actual experience can children develop 
real civic consciousness; and only when 
they have this feeling of something worth 
while at home do they want to spread it 
abroad; which brings us to the third big 
American Junior Red Cross factor, inter- 
national ‘correspondence, the main subject 
of this article. 


Children of different countries cannot 
write to each other constantly without mak- 
ing each other see that there are certain 
fundamentals of life which are universal— 
love of one’s country, pride of race, love 
of flag, love of family. Today Hungarian 
boys can write to Californian Juniors, “We 
were greatly touched by your flag salute. 
Say it faithfully and when your soul is ab- 
sorbed in the meaning of it, do not forget 
that there is a nation east of you. whose 
children begin and finish their daily work 
throughout the whole country with the 
words ‘I believe in one God; I believe in 
one Fatherland; I believe in one divine, 
eternal Justice.” Or Knoxville Juniors 
can send a portfolio to Jugo-Slavia, saying, 
‘As you look through this book, remember 
your little American friends are thinking 
of you and love you. May you all grow 
to be great men and women and love your 
country.” 

So into the hearts and minds of the chil- 
dren of the United States a real under- 
standing of the children of other lands is 
being woven by this international corre- 
spondence. The American Junior Red 
Cross is the only organization of magni- 
tude, in this country, encouraging school 
correspondence between groups and with 
the Red Cross idea of service, which pro- 
vides these contacts, developing a true, 
international, civic consciousness from the 
actual experience of childhood. Superin- 
tendent Willis A. Sutton, speaking in Wash- 
ington at a section meeting of the recent 
National Education Association Conven- 
tion, said that in the seventy-two schools 
he supervises in Atlanta, Ga., more than 
3,000 letters have been received from for- 
eign lands which the children delighted to 
read over to classes. Imagine the cumula- 
tive effect of these upon little Southern 
minds! And this is just one instance out 
of hundreds. 

Another of the great results, as will be 
shown, is a remarkable development in 
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appreciation of the beautiful in life.. To 
this deepening love of the artistic, undoubt- 
edly the work of Miss Anna Milo Upjohn 
has contributed. Children cannot watch it 
continuously without a heightening of their 
sense of art values. For the American Jun- 
ior Red Cross she has traveled to many 
countries all around the world, interpret- 
ing for Juniors here in exquisite water 
color and charcoal sketches, as well as in 
vivid, simple prose, lovely in its spon- 
taneity and colorfulness, the children of 
every land she has touched. Incidentally, 
because her work for American Juniors 
has elicited so much attention everywhere, 
she has climbed to international fame. 

The children make an international ex- 
change of all kinds of things—letters, port- 
folios, articles made in manual training 
classes, picturesque attire peculiar to one 
country, handicraft curios native to a 
eity or town, drawings, postcards, pressed 
flowers and many other things. So the 
life and interests of one nation are bared 
in all their intimate details of family, 
home, and community to another. And as 
the correspondence has continued, its 
friendliness has increased. Here is the 
process of transforming a child’s concep- 
tion of his community until it embraces 
the world visible in the making. 

In their letters they tell one another of 
their countries and their cities, and to see 
a land through the eyes of childhood is to 
see it more than a cold geographic actu- 
ality. In some wonderful way, born of 
love, interest and youth, it has ‘atmos- 
phere,’ life and reality. Here the ninth 
grade of the Francis W. Parker School 
takes Czecho-Slovakia children through 
Chicago one winter morning, on the river 
at nightfall, to the Hubbard Woods or 
vividly back to the dread days of the great 
fire; there, pupils of the Celigny School, 
Geneva District} make Switzerland appear a 
land of beautiful mountain and lake with 
carpets of Alpine flowers, for the students 
of Pomona School, Pomona, N. J.; again, 
the Cercle Polyglotte, Liege, describes “our 
Belgium, an enormous staircase, of which 
the first step is bathed in the waters of 
the North Sea and the top one crowned 


with the forests and heaths in the Ar- 
dennes,” to quote the opening words; the 
Maffia Elementary School, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, makes an adventurous background 
of that country with interesting and quaint 
characters for the Mason School, Newton 
Centre, Mass.; and the Secondary School, 
Ugie, Maclear, South Africa, takes the 
Purdy Junior High School across the 
fragrant veldt on a slow, lumbering ox- 
wagon trip. 

‘Conscious or unconscious, the: wish in 
the minds of these youthful writers is that 
expressed in one of these letters by a little 
Belgian girl: “By means of this descrip- 
tion, dear friends, I have thought not only 
to make you acquainted with this little 
country of Belgium, but I have also hoped 
you would love it.” 

They spare no pains so that little friends 
of another country may know and admire 
their national heroes. Pasteur, Garibaldi, 
Abraham Lincoln, George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, have figured promi- 
nently. European children are always ask- 
ing Americans to write about their scien- 
tists and inventors, such as Edison. The 
height children can reach in such analysis 
is revealed by a Hungarian boy who 
shows insight in his description of the 
national character. To recognize the bad 
as well as the good is the quickest way to 
international understanding for the former 
can then be offset: 


“The Hungarian people belong to the 
Turanian race. The Hungarian is a man of 
middle size and of proportionate stature. His 
attitude in his younger years is a little bit up- 
pish but in his later years he is serious and 
dignified. His appearance is that of a man of 
energy and action. It is a beautiful race, es- 
pecially the beauty of the women is generally 
admitted. In a sound body there is a sound 
mind. The intellectual life of the Hungarian 
abounds in beautiful and noble qualities. In 
fight he is brave, in suffering, withstanding. He 
loves his country, his God deeply; he is faithful 
to his friend to his last drop. He is tranquil 
and serious but never haughty. His hospitality 
is known all over the world as well as his 
chivalry toward the female sex. He does not 
know flattery and astuteness and does not keep 
his anger. He is sincere and likes to have 
partners in his joys and sorrows. He adheres 
with faith to his ancient traditions. 

“The inner life of our people is not less rich. 
He is fond of humor, of music. The number 


of his musicians is pretty large, and the Hun- 
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garian music is known all over the world. The 
Hungarian people have stood their place in 
every sphere. We had and we have great com- 
manders, scholars of world renown, painters. We 
have also many who have brought fame to the 
Hungarian name in the world of industries and 
with physical work. 

“*There is no man without fault,’ says the 
proverb. A great fault with him is his rash- 
ness, his quick temper, which has become 
proverbial: ‘Hungarian fire, straw fire. He is 


fond of luxury, comfort, and feasting. These 
qualities are responsible for many changes to 
other hands of ancient estates. Another great 
fault of his is the discord and want of unanim- 
ity which have left several sad memories in 
our history. . . . His virtues make him worthy 
to take place among the foremost nations of 
the world, but his faults have brought and will 
bring upon him many sufferings and humilia- 
tions.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE 1924 HEALTH EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


HE ultimate responsibility for the 
health education of the child lies 
with the classroom teacher. The 
teacher is the cloud by day and the pillar 
of fire by night, who will lead her children 
into the promised land of health and hap- 
This was the opinion expressed by 
the edycators, pediatricians, physicians, 
nurses, nutritionists and public health 
specialists from all sections of the United 
States who attended the Health Education 
Conference at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, the week of 
June 23 to 28. 

This conference was arranged by the 
Health Education Division of the American 
Child Health Association, at the invitation 
of the Department of Biology and Public 
Health of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The members of the confer- 
ence divided themselves into two main 
groups for the purpose of discussing how 
the teacher may best be helped to shoulder 
her great responsibility. 

Miss Mabel Bragg, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Newton, Massachusetts, 
Public Schools, struck the keynote of the 
conference when she said: 

“This is the most wonderful time in the 
world for health education to come into 
its own, for the school curricula are being 
made over to meet the physical, mental and 
spiritual needs of the individual child. 
Health must be taught, and the people who 
are working out how it shall be done are 
the classroom teachers in the public 
schools. Some teachers say they haven’t 
time, but what is time for, except to pro- 
mote the physical, mental and spiritual life 
of the child? In order to do this, we must 
bring all the forces of the school adminis- 


piness. 


tration into co-operation. We cannot wait 
for perfect organization and the develop- 
ment of perfect methods. One drawback 
in this movement is that we are not yet suc- 
cessfully using all the agencies at hand. 
We must take things as they are and see 
what can be done. If the principal, the 
classroom teacher, the parents, the doctor, 
the nurse and the physical educator all 
care, the child will care, and nothing can 
stop this health movement.” 


SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE 

A summary of the principles developed 
and points emphasized at the conference 
was presented and adopted on the closing 
night. The recommendations in this sum- 
mary were grouped under six main heads: 

First, the personal health of the teacher 
in service and the teacher in training; sec- 
ond, the personal health of the pupil as 
presented in a report on the duties of 
physicians, nurses, teachers and parents in 
relation to the examination of the child; 
third, the principles underlying the grada- 
tion of subject matter from kindergarten 
to college, and courses of study for the 
teacher in training; fourth, the functions 
of the specialist in a school health pro- 
gram; fifth; the care of the pre-school 
child; and sixth, suggested tests for meas- 
uring certain results in health education. 


GRADATION OF SUBJECT MATTER 
Guiding principles for the gradation of 
subject matter and development of teach- 
ing methods were presented in a clear-cut 
outline by the School Administration Sec- 
tion, and accepted by the conference. 
The principles underlying the choice of 
subject matter for all grades are as fol- 
lows: 
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1. The chief emphasis should be on per- 
sonal health, in the kindergarten and up to 
grade six. 

2. The chief emphasis should be on com- 
munity health and socially healthful be- 
havior, in grades seven, eight and nine. 

3. The chief emphasis should be on giv- 
ing a scientific background, in grades nine 
to twelve. 

Principles of methods accepted as form- 
ing desirable motivation for health instruc- 
tion in all grades were: 

1. Health education activities should be 
purposeful, i.e., they should develop per- 
manent values for the children, such as self- 
control, self-direction, self-improvement. 

2. The activities should be of value to 
children as children. 

3. Activities should provide for the free 
expression of child nature. 

In the discussion on subject matter for 
the kindergarten, the grades and high 
school, Miss Maud Brown, Director of 
Health Education for the Fargo, North 
Dakota, Child Health Demonstration, said: 

“By the time the child enters kindergar- 
ten, he should know the geography of his 
own body, that is, he should know an ac- 
curate, scientific noun with which to desig- 
nate every part of his external anatomy. 
He should be given the verbs to designate 
the various functions of the parts of the 
body as soon as he asks questions. 

“The kindergarten should fix the daily 
routine of health essentials in the child’s 
mind by playing very simply and by dram- 
atizing the daily repetition of the health 
essentials. This dramatization should con- 
tinue through the first and second grades, 
varied in every conceivable form, and 
woven in and out through all projects until 
no cell can forget its part in it. 

“The gradual accumulation of more and 
more information concerning the reasons 
for carrying out the essential health pro- 
gram extends through the third, fourth and 
fifth grades. This will involve much bio- 
logical nature study, and will result in the 
possession by the end of the fifth grade of 
a substantial working knowledge of the 
child’s own machinery. 

“It is as great an insult to a child’s in- 


telligence to deny him the knowledge of 
the marvels of his own intricate mechanism 
as to expect a boy to run an automobile 
by rote. Neither the human body nor an 
automobile can be run without under- 
standing the machinery.” 

In the discussion on this subject, Miss 
Bessie L. Barnes, Supervisor of Physical 
Education of the Brookline, Massachusetts, 
Public Schools, said: 

“Recreation, play and sports are part of 
the duty of the physical educator, but she 
should also implant in the lives of boys 
and girls a knowledge of how to provide 
for their greatest body needs. We have 
spent too much time and money for physi- 
cal education on the high school age. It 
is too late to begin there. We should 
spend our time and money allotted to 
physical education on the lower grades in 
order to begin the early establishment of 
health habits.” 

Miss Mary G. McCormick, Supervisor of 
Nutrition of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, said, in introducing the 
subject of the province of the nutrition 
worker in a health program: 

“A supervisor of nutrition is as neces- 
sary as the supervisor of music and art. 
Good nutrition is essential to strong teeth, 
a rosy, clear complexion, a lithe body, and 
general good health. She should reach 
every school child in every grade, and thus 
improve the quality of health teaching. 

“A nutrition specialist should devote 
special attention to the undernourished 
child. It is her province to follow up 
remedial and medical preventive work of 
individual pupils. To establish good 
health habits, the nutrition supervisor must 
have the co-operation of the home. Will 
the schools of the future provide for home 
instruction in health habits and nutrition? 
When this day comes, the effort placed on 
nutrition work in the school will have 
added value.” 

In discussing the relation of the general 
extension worker to a general health pro- 
gram, Miss Daisy D. Williamson, State 
Home Demonstration Leader in New 


Hampshire, said: 
“The job is too large for any one or- 
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ganization to do alone. The health edu- 
cation or nutrition worker, the physical 
director, the teacher, the physician, the 
nurse, the health officer, the extension 
worker, the individual—each must be a 
contributing factor—each losing sight of 
self and selfish interests, ceasing to insist 
upon due credit for everything done and 
always keeping in mind that it is results 
that are wanted. The progress of a com- 
munity along health lines depends upon 
how soon the health activities cease to be 
put up in small packages. 


THE Pre-ScHoo.t CHILD 

The summary presented by the Pre- 
School Section of the conference stated: 
“Since the habits and attitudes acquired in 
pre-school years play an important part 
in adult life, a health program should be 
formulated for the pre-school years.” 

Dr. D. A. Thom, Director of the Habit 
Clinic of the Psychopathic Hospital, Bos- 
ton, in opening the discussion at the meet- 
ing of the Pre-School Section, said: 

“We know from experience that the com- 
mon characteristics of two of the groups in 
adult life, namely, the chronic neurotic 
type and the criminal type, manifest them- 
selves in the child in early life. In a 
great many cases the driving force that 
prompts criminals is jealousy. We see 
this identical motive in little tots of two or 
three who make vicious attacks on mem- 
bers of the family. If a father makes 
more of an older child than of a younger 
one, the younger child retaliates in a fit of 
rage prompted by the jealousy motive that 
often makés a man shoot his _ neighbor. 
During the pre-school age normal inhibi- 
tions must be developed to control crime 
and delinquency of all types. The pre- 
school years are the years in the life of the 
child in which personality defects can be 
treated most successfully. 

“If a man buys an automobile, the 
garage man will give him ten lessons on 
how to protect the car. Few parents with 
a baby have as much knowledge given them 
about the care of the child as a Ford owner 
is given in starting out with a new car. 
The salvation of the pre-school child lies 





in giving instruction to parents, teachers, 
dietitians, nurses, and all other individuals 
who are in intimate contact with the pre- 
school child. They should have at least 
ten lessons in what and how to run the pre- 
school child so that he won’t get stalled.” 

Miss Julia Wade Abbot, of the Health 
Education Division, American Child 
Health Association, said in continuing the 
discussion on the pre-school period: 

“There are two ways in which to regard 
the pre-school period. Some people think 
that this is the time to remove all temper 
signs, sulkiness, restlessness, and habits of 
disobedience. They think the child should 
be trained so that he can walk in line. 
They want the child turned over to the 
school as a weeded garden or an erased 
tablet, so that.the school can do its worst. 
Fortunately we cannot do these things to 
children. A better way to consider the 
pre-school period is as a pace-maker for 
the school. We must begin in the kinder- 
garten to stress the need for thinking of 
children as individual personalities. The 
child who comes to the kindergarten is an 
individual personality, not just grist to be 
prepared for the mill of the school. 

“In the kindergarten we must consider 
the whole span of development of the 
child. We must think of the child’s life 
in terms of a twenty-four hour day, and 
that everything that enters into the growth 
and development of the child during those 
twenty-four hours is important.” 

Miss Abbot stressed the importance of 
smaller classes in the kindergarten, so that 
the children may be considered as indi- 
vidual personalities. She said: “In statis- 
tics gathered by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, it was found that 25 per cent to 30 
per cent of all the children, on an average, 
in the public schools have to repeat their 
first year’s work. What a sense of failure 
this gives the child!” 

Miss Abbot concluded by saying: “A 
health program for the pre-school child 
does not mean ridding the school of its 
responsibility; it means gaining the inter- 
est of parents and teachers in the biggest 
job in the world, the starting of a child on 
its life’s career.” 
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Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 





HE sub-title of Isabel Davenport’s 
“Salvaging of American Girlhood” 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $3.00), 
tells her story; “A Substitution of Normal 
Psychology for Superstition and Mysticism 
in the Education of Girls.” Insert the 
word “sex” before “education” and you 
have a summary of the book. 

Dr. Davenport found that there are two 
theories regarding the sex knowledge of 
the modern girl. The two together make 
a paradox; one that a girl’s sex nature is 
a holy of holies to be left to the mystic 
processes of nature, the other that nowa- 
days most girls know more about the sub- 
ject than they need to. 

Discussion at a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and at the International Association 
for School Hygiene crystallized Dr. Daven- 
port’s belief that these theories are not 
supported by fact. After a time she de- 
veloped a plan for making a careful psy- 
chological test of the sex knowledge of 
a large group of normal, respectable 
girls, from 18 to 23 years of age, all high- 
school graduates in training to become 
teachers. 

By allowing the girls to hand in unsigned 
questions Dr. Davenport was able to get 
at their knowledge or lack of knowledge. 
She found, in the first place, that more 
that half of the questions indicated an 
abysmal ignorance of biological and phys- 
iological facts. In the second place, she 
found not so much lack of information as 
mis-information, superstitions, and fan- 
tastic notions. There was a great amount 
of primitive curiosity about sex abnormali- 
ties and very little genuine interest in 
motherhood or children. Apparently there 
was a void where the theorist might have 
expected to find a desire to found a happy 
family. Some reason for this may lie in 





“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
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Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read.” 
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a fact of which Dr. Davenport seems to 
make little, that her girls were at that time 
intent on fitting themselves to be teachers 
rather than mothers. 

The positive merit of this somewhat 
wordy discussion lies in the clear light of 
common sense which it brings to bear upon 
a dark subject and in the concrete program 
which it evolves. The program is nec- 
essarily one for parents. The best that 
schools can do is to furnish instruction in 
physiology with a separate manual on the 
reproductive systems for boys and girls. 
On the other hand, the better health of 
girls, their emancipation from ignorance 
and superstition, and the preparation of 
both girls and boys for successful marriage 
and parenthood lies with parents. Dr. 
Davenport’s program is not limited to a 
brief talk given to a girl when she ap- 
proaches maturity, but extends from baby- 
hood to young womanhood and includes 
such matters as hygiene, clothing and social 
life. 

Dr. Davenport might object that “Health 
Habits” (Macmillan Co.), by M. V. O’Shea 
of the University of Wisconsin and J. H. 
Kellogg of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
gives no instruction in the subject which 
she has at heart, but the authors might 
answer that their manual is intended for 
use by boys and girls from 9 to 12 years 
old, and that its object is to teach health 
rather than physiology. 

The book is the first of a series called 
“The Health Series of Physiology and 
Hygiene,” written to accompany children 
through the elementary schools. It con- 


tains a definite program for class room 
use with illustrations, exercises for every 
principle of health presented, and ques- 
tions for the assistance of the teacher. 


William G. Bagley, and John A. H. 
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Keith, co-authors of “An Introduction to 
Teaching” (Macmillan Co.), quote Dr. 
F. L. Clapp’s list of the ten most important 
constituents of a. good teaching personality. 
All ten factors are held to be important, 
but relatively “address” stands first, fol- 
lowed by “personal appearance.” “Schol- 
arship” stands last. Messrs. Bagley and 
Keith do not themselves go so far as to 
support this comparison; but they do put 
a high value on personal qualifications 
such as appearance, dress, voice and social 
intelligence. They also give a stimulating 


table by means of which a teacher may rate 
her own attainment in these requisites. 

This discussion of “Qualifications for 
Teaching” is only a small part of the 
authors’ comprehensive study of the whole 
general field of teaching. This volume, 
which is the first in a series designed for 
those who are studying to be teachers, is 
intended to enable a prospective teacher to 
find out just what it means to become a 
member of the profession. Those already 
in the profession will find the book as 
stimulating as a cold shower. 


CHILDHOOD’S SHINING ARMOR—HEALTH 


BY HELENA LORENZ WILLIAMS 


O ONE has ever discovered why 
| \ small boys detest having their ears 
scrubbed or hate to wash their 
hands before they come to table; or why, 
for that matter, they never voluntarily 
clean their finger-nails. One might think 
that these are only trials that descend upon 
mothers to try their love as well as their 
tempers, except that science has now found 
a way to lighten the burden of making chil- 
dren hygienic just as efficiently as she in- 
vented the vacuum cleaner and the wash- 
ing machine. 

Several years ago a man named Charles 
M. DeForest, whose young son was as 
averse to performing his ablutions as any- 
body else’s son, lit upon the idea of com- 
bining the pursuit of cleanliness with ad- 
venture and romance. He simply con- 
verted each “chore,” as he called the boy’s 
daily health tasks, into so many sword 
thrusts against the great dragon Disease. 
The plan worked; so well in fact, that the 
National Tuberculosis Association organ- 
ized a nation-wide Modern Health Crusade 
movement as one of its educational depart- 
ments. Since then more than eight mil- 
lion boys and girls have been enrolled as 
warriors in the fight for perfect health. 
Briefly, the idea is this: each child receives 
a score card against which he daily checks 
the chores he has performed. These con- 
sist of the following: 

1. I washed my hands before each meal 
today. 

2. I brushed my teeth thoroughly. 


3. I tried hard to keep fingers and pen- 
cils out of my mouth and nose. 

4. I carried a clean handkerchief. 

5. I drank three glasses of water, but no 
tea nor coffee, 

6. I tried to eat only wholesome food, 
including vegetables and fruit. 

7. I drank slowly two glasses of milk. 

8. I went to toilet at regular time. 

9. | played outdoors or with windows 
open a half hour. 

10. I was in bed eleven or more hours 
last night, windows open. 

11. I had a complete bath on each day 
of the week that is checked (X). 

This great child health movement is such 
a success that a number of states have in- 
corporated the Modern Health Crusade sys- 
tem in the school curricula as an adjunct 
to the study of hygiene. As the children 
progress in the work they receive the titles 
of knight, knight banneret, knight banneret 
constant and Knight of the Round Table. 
Bright gold and enamel insignia proclaim 
their ranks. 

The education of the children in correct 
habits of health is one of the greatest fac- 
tors in the control of tuberculosis. The 
National Tuberculosis Association and its 
affliated organizations, therefore, concen- 
trate a large part of their activities on this 
phase of the campaign. In order to con- 
tinue the work, the seventeenth annual 
Christmas seal sale will be held through 


out the country in December. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
I. ORIGINAL NATURE AND ENVIRONMENT 
BY DR. EDITH MULHALL ACHILLES 


We present this month the first of a course of six lessons in Child Psychology by Dr. 
Edith Mulhall Achilles, of the Home Study Department of Columbia University. This is one of the 
series of ten courses based upon the regular Home Study Courses of Columbia University. Each is 
complete in six lessons. These lessons are presented to the readers of Cu1Lp-WELFARE Macazine by 
special permission of Dr. Achilles and the Home Study Department of Columbia University. 
Child psychology is perhaps the most popular study today, and is fundamental in training for 
parenthood.—Epiror. 


meeting environment. The child begins life with an inheritance—he belongs 
to a family and a race—and is a male or female. These are terms of physio- 
logical structure. . 

He also begins life with tendencies to future action. He will tend to see and 
feel and act in certain ways which are already determined. All through life he will 
act as a result of two things: first, the constitution which he had at the beginning of 
his life, and secondly, all the forces which have acted upon him since life began. The 
first is called original nature, and the second environment. 

In terms of family inheritance, original nature is not determined merely by the 
natures of the parents but also by their ancestors. Sometimes we find a child who 
seems unlike his parents, but he resembles another ancestor. 

The question whether a child can inherit an acquired trait of its parents has 
been discussed many times, and still is, for at a recent meeting of a prominent scien- 
tific association some one brought forth data which he believed proved that acquired 
traits could not be inherited. The association voted that he had not sufficient evidence. 
So research continues and scientific bodies still claim that there is no transmission of 
acquired traits. A parent can pass on to his child only the nature which he inherited 
and not the skill or other acquisitions gained from education and training. 

Another question frequently debated is which is the more important—original 
nature or environment. One of the first studies on this question was made by Sir 
Francis Galton. In his book, “Hereditary Genius,” he compares the careers of rela- 
tives of 977 men of genifs with the careers of 977 men of average ability of the same 
social rank. Among the fathers, sons, brothers, grandsons, uncles and nephews of 
the 977 men of genius he found 332 men of eminence, and among the 977 men of 
average ability there were 203 eminent relatives. 

Family resemblances have been studied. Dr. Brimhall reports among American 
men of science that statistics show that a brother of a man of science is twice as 
likely to be distinguished as a father, four times as likely to be distinguished as an 
uncle, and about six times as likely as a first cousin and offspring, three times as 
likely as nieces and nephews. Dr. Thorndike examined twins in the New York City 
schools to see if they were more alike than siblings. He found the resemblance among 
twins for certain intellectual ability greater than for siblings who were but a few 


lysaw on the part of an individual are the result of his inherited equipment 


» years apart in age. 


Several recent researches have been made. Authorities seem to conclude that 
achievement is due to original nature about 60 to 90 per cent. and to differences in 
opportunity for 10 to 40 per cent. While no one may achieve a higher position than 
his original nature will allow, yet necessary stimuli of environment must be present 
to develop and train the capacities in the original equipment. 3 . 

It is difficult to conduct research on this question, as original nature and environ- 
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ment are both present. We can only try to keep one as constant as possible while 
we examine the other. 

The problem of the influence of environment alone is a complex one. As Pro- 
fessor Thorndike has said, “Stimulus adequate to arouse a certain power or ideal in 
one man may be hopelessly inadequate to do so in another.” There are problems of 
the result of the same environment on different natures, of the result of different 
environments on similar natures and the result of different environments on different 
natures. 

The reader is reminded that there is an interplay between inherited equipment 
and the stimuli of environment. 


PROBLEMS 


Fill in the spaces without looking at the lesson. Then compare your answers 
with the lesson. 
1. Actions on the part of each individual are the result of 


pa eeee nk su vs BEN Pe aint: T° 
2. Man belongs toa ...............: QnGé@ i HR 
3. Man also begins life with tendencies to ..........00eeceees 
4. A child cannot inherit an .........0. cc cece cceeecs trait of his parent. 


(Copyright, 1924, University Extension Department Columbia University.) 


KNOW YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


An Orten NEGLECTED AGENCY FOR EDUCATION AND Crvic PROGRESS 
BY CARL H. MILAM 
Secretary, American Library Association 


Week, the American Library Association urges that you call attention to the 

educational importance of the public library. The school system is not the 
whole of our necessary educational machinery, since only one out of five children 
continues school from the age of 14 to 18 years or beyond. Of the problem which 
this fact presents William Allen White says: 

“There must be some way out. Some way to continue the educational growth 
of American citizens. And there is a way. That way is the public library. It is 
America’s ‘continuation school.’ It is the most democratic of American educational 
institutions. . . . While it is useful and helpful, it has still not reached its maximum 
of helpfulness or usefulness, and it cannot do so until the people themselves realize 
what it has to give them.” 


: S ONE of the organizations co-operating in the promotion of American Education 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


CHILDREN’S WorK (Building for the 





Does your library have branches or ser- 
vice stations for outlying districts? 

Are all elements in the community 
reached? Business men, foreigners, fac- 
tory girls? 

Is the library used by 30 per cent of the 
population, a reasonable minimum? 

Is the annual circulation of books 5 
times the population of the city? 


future) 

Is there a children’s librarian with spe- 
cial training? 

A special reading room with low tables 
and shelves? 

A well-selected, adequate collection of 
children’s books? © 

Is the work correlated with that of 
schools? 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
Does your library make an organized 
effort to aid men and women and boys 


and girls out of school in planning courses 
of reading for self-education? 


Book Stock 


Is the collection adapted to the interests 
of the community? 


Is it kept up by frequent buying? 


QUARTERS 
Is the library centrally situated? In 


much general education as teachers must 
have? 


What professional library training have 
they had? 
Are salaries sufficient for good service? 


Are they comparable with school sal- 
aries? 


INCOME 


Does the tax levy average $1.00 per 
capita, a reasonable standard? 
Is there other revenue? 


(GOVERNMENT 





good repair? Clean? Attractive? 


. Who are your library trustees? 
on reading room and book space ade- Are they interested in library progress? 
quate? 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Your librarian and trustees. 

Your State Library or Library Commis- 
sion (for laws, standards, comparisons). 


(Based upon a statement issued by the Ohio State Library) 


STAFF 


Is service gladly or grudgingly given? 
Have librarian and assistants had as 


The above questionnaire is offered as a suggestion to libraries, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, women’s clubs, Rotary or other civic clubs and to high-school teachers, 
as the basis of special programs or study which‘might appropriately make a part of 
. plans for American Education Week. Newspaper editors may be glad to publish 
the questionnaire and perhaps run a contest for the best essay embodying answers to 
= the questionnaire, the winning essay to be published during American Education 
Week, November 17 to 23, 1924. 
General suggestions for the observance of American Education Week may be 
: obtained from the U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


CARRYING SCHOOL TO SHUT-IN CHILDREN 


To enable children temporarily confined to their homes by reason of accident or 
illness to keep pace with their regular classroom work, and to enable children per- 
manently removed from school to receive instruction, notwithstanding crippled limbs 
or bodies, the school superintendent of Pasadena, Calif., has worked out a plan for 
sending school to shut-in children, according to School Life, a publication of the 
Bureau of Education. The work follows closely the subjects of the curriculum, but 
handwork is stressed in most of the special cases. This method gives opportunity for 
corrective work and the development of such muscles as need exercise. This part of 


the work is under the direction of the physician who has examined the case before the 
pupil’s enrollment. 


Children considered hopelessly crippled find under the special tutoring that they 
may contribute to the work of family and community in spite of their handicap. 
Every school day the home teacher is busy from six to eight hours, visiting the 


homes of the smaller children daily, the others every other day, outlining lessons 
for the latter during the intervening time. 
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LEARNING THE PUBLICITY BUSINESS 
BY LAURA UNDERHILL KOHN 
National Publicity Chairman 


As the National Publicity Committee has free rein in its work in the states, guided by the 
National Chairman only as to a general program, there is ample opportunity for originality. Some 
members of the committee have worked out special programs which have given inspiration and new 
ideas to the National Chairman and which should be passed on. Space permits of but two of these 
programs, but others will be given in the near future. 


ARIZONA 


This novel Publicity Institute not only 
gave much valuable information’ to all the 
local press chairmen ‘delegates, but gave 
to the state a Chairman of Publicity. 

The following letter was sent out to all 
local presidents several weeks before the 
Annual State Convention was to be held: 


Dear Mrs. 

Have you appointed a Publicity Chair- 
man for your association? If you have, 
will you please send me her name on a 
postal? If not, will you please appoint 
one as soon as possible, sending me her 
name on a postal? 

The use of good, steady publicity gives 
astonishing results in a very short time. 
The manufacturer of a well-known article 
died several years ago, and his widow de- 
cided that the enormous expenditure for 
advertising was a waste, as the article was 
so favorably known to everyone. The 
advertising was discontinued, and in three 
months the retail demand dropped nearly 
50 per cent! 

If publicity is so necessary for goods 
which people need, how much more neces- 
sary is it for work like ours which is so 
often misunderstood, misrepresented, or 
felt to be uninteresting. 

As soon as I have the name of your pub- 
licity chairman I wish to send her informa- 
tion about our statewide plan. 


Yours very truly, 





This was followed by a letter sent out to 
all the local press chairmen: 


Dear Mrs. : 

We feel that so many of the publicity 
workers in the Parent-Teacher Association 
are anxious to learn definite facts and new 
ideas to use in their work, that we are 





planning a Publicity Institute to be held 
during the State Convention in Globe. 

As we have secured the services of some 
very fine lecturers who are authorities in 
their subjects, we hope that you will make 
every effort to take advantage of this 
opportunity. 

The Arizona Republican is very gener- 
ously going to present a correspondence 
course in publicity with the University of 
California to the chairman whose work, 
they decide, shows the most promise. 

Will you please keep clippings of all 
your newspaper articles, as we are going 
to ask each publicity chairman to submit 
one for class discussion? In addition, we 
hope that you are using every opportunity 
to advertise in other ways than through the 
newspapers. Try to think of unusual and 
original means of telling the public of 
your aim and your work, and keep a writ- 
ten record of your ideas to send in at that 
time for discussion. The exchange of 
these ideas will be especially valuable to 
us all. 

I will send you a program as soon as the 
date has been arranged. 

Yours very truly, 





A little later the following letter was 
sent to the local press chairmen, giving 
them more information and the prograin 
of the Publicity Institute: 

DeaR Mrs, ————: 

We hope that you are making definite 
plans to attend the Publicity Institute at 
the State Convention in Globe. 

It is to be held the first day of the con- 
vention, from nine to one o’clock, and is 
open to anyone who is interested in learn- 
ing good publicity methods, whether they 
are members of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation or not. 

The Arizona Republican is presenting a 
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Correspondence Course in Publicity with 
the University of California to the pub- 
licity chairman whose work, they feel, 
shows the most promise. There will be 
an opportunity for chairmen to take a 
short written examination at the close of 
the Institute: This material, combined 
with the newspaper clippings submitted in 
the Ten Points of Excellency contest and 
the unique publicity suggestions handed in, 
will be used by the judges in making their 
decision. 

The program is as follows: 

9.00-9.10—Introduction. 

9.10-9.45—Publicity, Why and How. 

9.55-10.30—What to Send to a News- 
paper and How. 

10.40-11.15—Business Letters. 

11.25-11.45—Comments on 
Suggestions Handed In. 

11.55-12.15—Comments on Newspaper 
Clippings Sent In. 

12.15—Examination. 

We hope that you will be able to come. 

Yours very truly, 


Publicity 





The fourth communication was sent a 
short time before the convention date as a 
reminder of what to bring to the conven- 
tion, and of the date and time. 
WHO? WHAT? 
wHy? 
WHEN? WHERE? 
HOW? 

Pin this over your desk or typewriter. 
Every time you write an article for a news- 
paper check it up by these queries. You 
should send in something twice a month 
at least; first, to tell what is going to hap- 
pen, and then again to tell what has hap- 
pened. — 

REMEMBER 

the Publicity Institute at the Parent- 
Teacher Association Convention in Globe, 
March the 27th, at nine o'clock. It is 
open to the public. 

REMEMBER 

the hour and arrive on time. 

REMEMBER 

to bring a notebook and pencils. 
REMEMBER 


to bring at least one unique idea for giv- 





ing your Parent-Teacher Association pub- 
licity, other than newspaper articles. Have 
it typewritten, if possible, and on paper 
of this size. 

The forenoon of the first convention day 


was given up to the Publicity Institute, ° 


Prof. Norman Fenton speaking on “Pub- 
licity, Why and How.” Mr. T. W. Ander. 
son, editor of the Miami Evening Bulletin, 
spoke on “What to Send to a Newspaper and 
How.” (Mr. Anderson’s article will appear 
in the next number ef CHILp- WELFARE. ) 

Mr. Leonard Simms, of the Commercial 
High School, gave a talk on “Business 
Letters.” Following the addresses there 
was a period for discussion of newspaper 
clippings and publicity articles which had 
been sent in. Then a short written exami- 
nation was given to the press chairmen, 
and this, with clippings and unique public- 
ity suggestions which had been submitted, 
was used by the judges in making their 
decision. 

Following is a list of the questions in the 
publicity examination: 

1. What is publicity? 

2. What psychological principles should 
all publicity achieve? 

3. What means can be used to attract the 
attention of the public? 

4. Why should it be easy to advertise the 
Parent-Teacher Association? 

5. What should be in the first sentence, 
or at least in the first paragraph, of a news 
story? 

6. Explain the difference between edi- 
torial and reportorial style. 

7. What time should copy be given to 
afternoon papers? To morning papers? 

8. What is the principal difference be- 
tween news stories and publicity? 

9. What size of envelopes and paper are 
commonly used in business? 

10. How should a married woman sign 
her name to a business letter? 

Thirty-five members of the 
Teacher Association took the examination, 


and Mrs. Claude Soulé of Superior, was 7 


awarded the scholarship for the Corre- 
spondence Course. 
chairman for her association during the 
past year. 


Parent-. | 


She has been publicity 3 
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DOES YOUR CHILD FUSS ABOUT HIS FOOD? f[* 


+ 

I. Maybe, Without Knowing It, You Have Started the Habit. BY 

1. Do you fret about what he eats and whether he is getting enough? BY 
If so, very likely at every mealtime you make him the star actor in a little drama, and 

every child likes to be the center of attention. Sad 

2. Do you talk about his eating habits to other people in his presence? BY 

If so, any child would feel important and want to keep up being different, 

3. Do you insist on feeding him after he is old enough to feed himself, just because it Sad 

is easier than to teach him? Bi 
Better let him spill a little till he learns than allow him to become dependent and, hence, 


often fretful. 5 Ki 


4. Is some one else in the family very particular about eating? Bid 
Of course, a child likes to imitate what older people do. 


iy 
II. Maybe You Have Not Fed Him Wisely. ti 


1. Do you choose plain, nourishing, easily digested foods and cook them well? HK 
2. Have you let your child taste everything that grown people have? Ri 

A child used to having tea, coffee, and highly seasoned foods or too many sweets has 
lost a healthy appetite. eid 
3. Do you serve food as attractively as you can and in not too large quantities? at 
Children hate to eat things that do not look well, and are sometimes discouraged by too H 
muc { 

4. Do you feed your child regularly? 

A child cannot go too long without food, while eating between meals means that his little Ki 
stomach is overworked. HK 
III. Maybe This Is a Warning That Your Child’s Nervous System Is Not | 
Working in a Healthy Way. Ki 
1. Do you find that he sleeps poorly, is irritable, or has violent tempers or strange fears? Bad 
If so, not only his eating, but other habits of his life are probably disarranged. Ki 
IV. Maybe You Have Not Realized What an Effect Emotion Has on the | 
Taking of Food. aid 
1. Do you know that a child who is fearful or worried cannot digest food properly? Ki 


If, then, he refuses food at such times, do not try to make him eat, but overcome the 
emotion first by a more healthy attitude of mind. Good cheer is a splendid appetizer. Sid 


2. Do you ever create an unpleasant scene in an effort to make a child eat? Re 


In this way you arouse emotions that make eating impossible at the time and arouse 
distaste for that food ever after. Ki 


® 3. Do you create jealousy by denying to one child what another has? Ki 
If it is not wise to give all the children the same foods, the child who is refused ought 


to know why, and not be allowed to feel that he is treated unfairly. Bid 
4. Do you try to show your authority by making a child eat a thing just because you Ki 
say so? 


This only creates anger and obstinacy, which means inability to digest food, and what Ki 
have you gained? 


Is it not better to show him that yow are reasonable and expect him to be; that you KK 
consult his preferences when you can, but if a food is needed for health, he must try Hh 
to learn to like it? 

5. Do you suggest to the child your own doubt whether he is going to eat or not? nid 
A child is quick to refuse if he senses that you expect him to refuse, and as quick to y 
eat what is offered without question. 

6. Are you so afraid of your child’s missing a meal that when he refuses what you Bid 

give him, you provide something else? “ 
The child knows by your attitude that you are afraid, and that he can get what he 


wants if he persists. Missing a meal will not hurt him. Leave the food twenty or thirty eK 
minutes, and then take it away and give nothing else till the next meal. In this way 


the child soon learns to eat what is offered at regular times, KK 

Prepared by the Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, Ki 
Division of Mental Hygiene 

Published by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. i. 


870 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Copyright, 1924, by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. 
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EDITORIAL 





EpucaTion WEEK 
URING this month particular atten- 
tion is called to education. There 
will be a focusing of thought on the 
values and processes of education. Our 
great concern will be to create a_ per- 
manent interest in growth of body, mind 
and soul both in adults and children. 

We cannot afford to be laggards in our 
ed tional efforts. There are reasons 
which prod us on—if we have eyes to see 
and ears to hear. 

One-third of all our people have barely 
learned to read. One-quarter cannot read 
headlines of a newspaper, write a letter or 
understand printed instructions. A sub- 
merged tenth find absolutely no meaning 
in the printed word. There is something 
to do right here. 

Judge Jean Norris, of the Woman’s 
Court, New York City, is quoted as saying 
that the most discouraging thing about the 
young people who come before her is their 
general lack of respect for authority, law 
and parents, and their lack of religion. 
The extreme youth of first offenders is also 
characteristic of to-day. If education were 
what it ought to be in home and school, 
the courts would be out of business in a 
generation or two. 

Progress in education is hindered by the 
scarcity of teachers of the best type. One 
of the problems today is to secure well- 
trained, thoughtful teachers with some 
knowledge of life and human _ nature, 
whose individual contacts with young peo- 
ple will be inspiring and helpful. A keen 
interest in education on the part of a large 
number of people would do much to ele- 
vate the profession of teaching and attract 
to it more men and women of brains and 
resources and personality. 

If we were giving great thought to edu- 
cation both in November and throughout 
the year we should not leave out the enor- 
mous educational possibilities of the home, 
nor should we cease in our efforts to call 


upon all educators to train, not only for 
business and ‘for the professions, but for 
homes and parenthood, 

Education is the most important subject 
before the American people. It has many 
phases. As the old general said in the 
heat of battle, “There’s splendid fighting 
all along the line.” 


A LarcerR MAGAZINE 

In September the CHILD-WELFARE Maca- 
ZINE entered its nineteenth year and in- 
creased its reading matter by eight pages. 
So much good material comes to us that 
we want to add many more pages, and with 
every page be of more service to those who 
are seriously studying children. 

Instead of going to the homes of one- 
fiftieth of our members, we have an ambi- 
tion to reach them all—and many more 
fathers and mothers and teachers besides. 
So if you find the MacaziIne useful, tell 
someone else about it. Every new sub- 
scriber will help us to make a better pub- 
lication. 

The MAGAZINE is sent free, for one year, 
to each new association joining with fifty 
members or more. If you are the presi- 
dent of such an organization and gre re- 
ceiving the MAGAZINE in your name, won't 
you plan to circulate it among as many 
members as possible? It will help in pro- 
gram making, in bringing news from other 
states, and in giving all sorts of advice 
about books and child training. 

When the free service year has expired, 
urge your association to subscribe. An- 
other good suggestion: Get the public 
library to subscribe and to set aside a 
little corner of the reading room for par- 
ents and teachers and for the books that 
will help them and cheer them. 


THe NEW AND THE OLD 

The new is not always good and the good 
is not always new. It is natural for the 
progressive soul to welcome and try out 
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the new ideas. In many cases they are 
good, but not because they are new. Our 
good judgment helps us to weigh values 
irrespective of their freshness and 
originality. 

We sometimes discard the good ideas be- 
cause they are old, but if they have stood 
the test of time they may be better than 
some of the new-fangled theories which 
belong in the “fly-by-night class. Epicte- 
tus, though born more than eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, did considerably more 
solid thinking than some of the fathers and 
mothers and teachers of today. He should 
not be scorned because he did his thinking 
in the dim distant past. 


TO JOHN 





We are reminded of the engaging story 
of the young Congressman who had just 
finished his first speech on the floor of the 
House. His ears were still ringing with 
the applause which seemed to assure him 
of the success of this maiden effort as he 
confidently approached Uncle Joe Cannon. 
Introducing himself, he said: 

“Well, Mr. Speaker, what did you think 
of my speech?” 

“Young man,” Mr. Cannon replied, 
“vour speech was quite fair. You said a 
lot that was new and a lot that was good, 
but the new wasn’t good and the good 
wasn't new.” 


M. S. M. 
--MY SON 


By Ruth Hills Bacon 


Oh, Sonny Dear, when you grow up 
And are so large and strong 


Your Mother's ARMS can’t snuggle you, 
To sooth away alarms, 

Remember that her faith in you, 

Her wondrous Mother love, 

Is ever with you, holding close 

Her Boy! And from Above 

Will come the strength, and if need be 
The courage. On you go 

Along the path that Duty points, 

My Son! If it seems slow, 

The journey to your goal, you'll win! 
Keep patient, fair and true, 

Keep faith with God and Man. 

Your iMother’s LOVE is holding you! 





“TELL ABOUT THE BIRTHDAY PARTY” 





HE CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE has suggested that “Echoes” from the observ- 
ance of Child-Welfare Day (Founders’ Day) appear in the CHILp-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE in the form of “Birthday Stories.” Reports from the questionnaire 
sent out by the National Chairman indicate that our birthday anniversary, February 
17, 1924, was very generally observed throughout the country with large attendance, 
fine programs, generous gifts, and much interest manifested. Meager response was 
made, however, to the question: “What was the character of the meetings held on 
Founders’ Day?” 
Request is herewith made that reports, even though delayed, be sent as early as 
possible by State Child-Welfare Day Chairman, or by local associations, to Mrs. 
David O. Mears, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 


By FLorence V. WATKINS 








Credit courses on the Parent-Teacher move- 
ment were given during the summer sessions 
of the University of Georgia and Columbia Uni- 
versity. The course at Athens, Ga. drew students 
from the southeastern section of the United States, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee 
and South Carolina, being represented. During 
the three weeks more than 150 persons registered 
for one or more sessions. During the first week 
the school superintendents of the State were in 
session from Monday till Wednesday, and during 
this time the classes were crowded with these men. 
Many of them took active part in the discussions. 
Several of these superintendents spent the week 
- Athens and attended the three sessions each 

ay. 

Besides the University students, who registered 
for college or educational credit, twenty women 
registered who were Parent-Teacher Association 
workers. All were mothers who left home to come 
to learn how to make their work in the home and 
the Parent-Teacher Association more effective. 
They paid their own expenses and while the stu- 
dents were able to attend but one session each 
day, these women attended three, with a fourth 
session two days each week. This extra class was 
conducted in response to a request from those 
who were teaching all morning in the normal 
school or university. One student came regularly 
for this afternoon class although he was not work- 
ing for credit, on the last day bringing his wife 
with him. Many of these women were not work- 
ing for credit but simply for the help it would 
give them in conducting their local groups. Some 
of them gave up vacations to come to Athens. 
Every day, five days a week, they were in their 
places for the classes at 9:20, 10:10 and 11:40 
A.M. and 2 P.M. 

The first was a lecture period. In the second, 
members of the college faculty discussed topics 
of especial value to those interested in Parent- 
Teacher Associations. The third period was 
usually a discussion. The afternoon hour was de- 
voted to lectures followed by discussion in con- 
nection with Parent-Teacher Association problems. 

Taking the course for credit were five county 
superintendents, one school supervisor, seven 
school principals, six high school teachers, nine 
grade teachers, and twenty Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation workers, besides some whose position was 
not given. Presumably these were undergraduate 
students. 

It was interesting to note how many speakers 
at chapel and at evening lectures gave real parent- 
teacher material. During the second week Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan gave four evening addresses. 
The first one was on the subject, “Jesus, the 
Child,” and was a real pre-school-circle lecture, 
using our Child-Four-Square material. The next 
one was on “Jesus, the Adolescent,” followed by 
“Jesus, the Teacher,” and “Jesus and the Child.” 
During those lectures he constantly referred to 
our organization. 

During the entire course the Athens Parent- 


Teacher Association Council entertained the group 
each week at several luncheons and suppers, where 
one could become really acquainted with his co- 
workers. Dr. Stewart, Director of the Summer 
Session, and Mrs. Stewart gave a delightful lawn 
party at their home on the campus for the Parent- 
Teacher Association group and members of the 
University faculty. 

Mrs. Wessels, the State President, and Mrs. 
Jones, the National Chairman of Illiteracy and 
former State President, took the course and did 
much to make the work both a pleasure and a 
success. 

The whole summer school faculty co-operated 
with the instructor in presenting allied subjects. 
Chancellor Barrow took time during a very busy 
day to come to discuss “A Teacher’s Part in Com- 
munity Life.” His very presence was a benedic- 
tion. On another day, Dr. Stewart, Director of 
the Summer Session, gave a most illuminating 
address on “Parliamentary Law for Parent-Teacher 
Associations.” The Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion is giving to each person completing the 
course a certificate signed by the Dean, the 
Director, and the Instructor, 

One day the instructor addressed a church 
parent-teacher group, another day spoke to the 
local League of Women Voters, and also talked 
on the pre-school period and its educational value. 
at a lawn party. On another day the Parent- 
Teacher Association group motored out to Wat- 
kinsville, where a lawn supper was served at the 
home of Mrs. Phil Campbell. Several Watkinsville 
women were present but there is no Parent- 
Teacher Association in the town. Addresses on 
the value of such an organization were given by 
Mrs. Wessels, Mrs. Jones, and Mrs. Watkins. It 
is hoped that a local association may be organized 
in the near future. 

Another interesting occasion was a luncheon 
given by the Athens Parent-Teacher Association 
Council at the College of Agriculture, where ad- 
dresses were given by members of the Extension 
Division, showing how the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation may help the work of the home demonstra- 
tion agents. 

The Director of the Summer Session and the 
Dean of the University were so well pleased with 
the success of the course that they asked to have 
it repeated next year and their request has been 
granted. The State Parent-Teacher Association is 
asking that next summer each local send one per- 
son to Athens with expenses paid, and a campaign 
is also being put on in adjoining States to bring 
as many as possible. 

For the students perhaps the most interesting 
parts of the course were the required readings 
and the group studies. On the first day members 
were asked to read, during the next three weeks, 
Angelo Patri’s “Child Training,” Evelyn Dewey's 
“New Schools for Old,” Henry Frederick Cope’s 
“The Parent and the Child,” Arnold Gesell’s “The 
Pre-School Child,” Richard C. Cabot’s “What Men 
Live By,” Stearn’s “Challenge of Youth,” and 
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Stanley High’s “The Revolt of Youth.” Each 
student was required to hand in a report for each 
book read. 

The class was divided into several groups, each 
having a special subject assigned for considera- 
tion. The group having to prepare plans for and 
then to organize the class as a local association 
had a most interesting time. Another group pre- 

d a questionnaire to be submitted to each 
member of the class to ascertain the general atti- 
tude toward a Parent-Teacher Association and to 
secure suggestions for improving the work of these 
groups. Another group took these answered ques- 
tionnaires and tabulated the replies. The report 
when submitted to the class caused much favor- 
able comment. 

The course at Columbia University opened on 
Monday, July 28, in Room 410, Horace Mann 
Building, 62 registering, a number of whom were 
men. In the group twenty-three states and Canada 
were represented. Michigan and Pennsylvania 
tied for first place with six each, Ohio followed 
closely with five and New York with four regis- 
trants. Among the students in this course were 
seven superintendents, city, county, and district; 
one school supervisor, one normal school director, 
one dean of girls, two State Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation organizers, seven high school principals, 
three special teachers, sixteen principals of grade 
schools or kindergartens, and twelve grade or 
high school teachers. The Executive Secretary 
of the United-Parents’ Association of Greater New 


York also took the course. 

The lecture period was at 2:30 each afternoon 
and the conference hour at 3:30 but the instructor 
was in the lecture room each day from 1:30 to 5 
P.M. and in conference constantly except for the 
lecture hour. Many whose class work in other 
courses prevented their taking this one, came at 
such times to secure literature and to talk over 
problems. In this way a larger number was 
reached with the Parent-Teacher Association 
message. 

As in Georgia, many visitors were seen each 
day. During the second week of the course the 
National President, the National Historian and 
the National Press Chairman attended a session 
and spoke to the class, and on another day the 
National Chairman of Country Life attended one 
period. 

The exhibit of literature for the use of local 
groups, the diagram showing the organization of 
the National, and the books that were on display, 
caused many students of other courses to visit 
room 410, and several said they were planning 
to take the course next year. 

In both the Georgia and the New York groups 
were persons who at the start were either actively 
opposed to or lukewarm in their attitude toward 
the Parent-Teacher Association. It was a real 
pleasure to receive their assurances that the course 
had convinced them of the value of such groups 
and that they were going home to organize locals 
in their schools, 


WORTH PASSING ON 


Dayton, On1do. The Council of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations of Dayton and vicinity holds 
monthly meetings in the evenings. After the 
meeting is opened a short time is devoted to open 
discussion of the problems encountered in the 
work of some of the associations. The purpose 
is to make the Council a clearing house for the 
exchange of ideas and suggestions.which will 
benefit individual associations. Regular space is 
given to the council activities in the school pub- 
lication and in the Dayton School Directory it is 
named as a part of the school system. 

Sprincrietp, Ouro. All parent-teacher activities 
are given publicity in the Springfield Daily Sun 
through its JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, a good way 
of advertising for both parents and children. 








Bercen County, New Jersey. The County 
Council Chairman of Bergen County, New Jersey, 
catries on a unique and effective parent-teacher 
advertisement by having printed on all envelopes 
which he sends out the following: 

THE GREATEST TRIPLE ALLIANCE~— 

The Home. 
The Church. 
The School. 





Provivence, R. 1. Teamwork of the librarians 
and mothers is well illustrated by this bit of news 
from one of the Providence associations. When 

librarian was asked to come to the meeting 
and talk on children’s reading she invited the 
mothers to come to the library and hold the meet- 
ing there where the books were to be had for 


illustration. This was done and a very instructive 
meeting was the result as well as greater use of 
the library by parents. 





Louisvitte, Ky. The Louisville League of 
Parent-Teacher Associations has sent out a most 
attractive and instructive booklet on the Student 
Loan Fund. The goal “A Student Loan Fund for 
Every School” and the information given under 
the following topics: Existing Conditions-Origin- 
Purpose-Operation-Maintenance-and Advantages of 
Student Loan Fund to Community, State and 
Nation. Vermont Bulletin has an excellent note 
on “Being a Neighbor” reading as follows: One 
way of insuring of a good neighborhood for your 
family is to be a good neighbor. Is your asso- 
ciation a good neighbor to the other associations 
in your town? Do you call on each other? Take 
counsel with each other, help each other? How 
about the people in the town next to yours? Have 
they a Parent-Teacher Association? If not, have 
you tried to show them what yours is doing?” 

Cuicaco, Itt. The “Blue Pigeon,” the Bulletin 
issued monthly by the Parent-Teacher Association 
of the Eugene Field School, interests the students 
in the association by asking them to contribute, 
writing on subjects of interest to students, parents 
and teachers. Two students are members of the 
editorial staff. 








Tampa, Fra. The Henry Mitchell Parent- 
Teacher Association has through the sale of pens, 
pencils, crayons and paper realized a sum suffi- 
cient to place supplementary readers in every class 
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room. These books are selected by the principal 
of the school and become the property of the 
grade. Book shelves have been built in each room 
to take care of the rapidly growing library. 
Hupson Faris, New York. The Mother- 
Daughter Banquet given by the Mothers’ Club was 
rather unusual and was enjoyed equally by 
mothers and daughters. A high school girl gave 
a talk on “Our Mothers”; a mother responded with 
a helpful talk on “Our Daughters.” Another high 
school girl took the subject of “Our Teachers” 
and a teacher responded with a tribute to “Our 


Students” giving many helpful hints to the 
mothers. The address of the evening was one on 


“Atmosphere” given by a mother who knew the 


value of the right atmosphere in the home and 
knew how to create it. 





MaryLAnp Heicuts, St. Louis Co., Mo. The 
splendid community spirit that is responsible for 
the organizing of a Parent-Teacher Association 
for a school district BEFORE THAT DISTRICT 
HAS ITS SCHOOL BUILDING should be an ex- 
ample to the country. The corner stone of the 
new school at Maryland Heights was laid last 
August but the association had been organized 
and meetings had been held before that time, 
earnest workers campaigning to enroll every tax- 
payer as a member of the Association. The list 
of members and copies of the minutes of the 
meetings were placed with the stone. 








NEWS OF THE STATES 








COLORADO 


The membership for the state for the year end- 
ing April 1, 1923, was 22,231, and this year ending 
April 1, 1924, the total was 26,279, showing a gain 
of 3,948 new members. 

This year there has been the continued effort 
to spread the message of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation to schools and homes that are not mem- 
bers, and this work has been very successful with 
102 new organizations affiliated with the state and 
national and 3,948 new members who have paid 
their dues. 

The organization has sold lead pencils through 
the help of the locals to help raise the money 
needed to carry on the state work. This method 
was quite successful, though even with this means 
of raising money the work has been handicapped 
for lack of funds. Members of the board living 
in and near Denver have spent much time in the 
office and great credit is due them for the splendid 
way in which the work has been carried on during 
the year. 

The Boys’ Loan Fund which always touches a 
responsive chord when mentioned over the state, 
has done splendid work in helping sixteen boys 
to get an education. The fund has grown to 
$8,452.83. 

In many counties in the state the Parent-Teacher 
Associations have worked to put over large bond 
issues. 

Health week was observed by many associations, 
and health work in study circles and also as 
phases of regular meetings during the year was 
emphasized. 

Thrift of time as well as money was stressed, 
and parents and teachers as well as children bene- 
fited by the emphasis exerted by this department 
of the organization. 

School and play ground equipment, libraries, 
hot lunches, milk served during school hours, pre- 
school circles, school and county nurses, and the 
correction of physical defects among school chil- 
dren are among the interesting pieces of work car- 
ried on by locals during the year. 

Many locals appreciate the Bulletin and use it 
as part of their monthly programs. It has a circu- 
lation of about 800. The literature of which there 
has been a very large amount sent to locals this 





year has been a big factor in creating interest in 
the meetings and making for a large attendance, 


LEGISLATION 

Our association is represented on the Governor's 
Committee on Child Welfare Legislation, now a 
permanent committee. The help of every associa- 
tion is asked in securing the enactment into law 
of all bills sponsored by this committee. 

The President, the Legislative Chairman, and 
three others represented our association at the 
Illiteracy Conference called by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction on April 5th. The 
help of our association was pledged in the move- 
ment there inaugurated to bring relief to 24,208 
illiterates in Colorado (2.5% of the population), 
who can neither read nor write. 

Our Blanket Report returned 137 records ot 
work: 14 Legislative Chairmen were reported; 
29 reported writing to U. S. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives—many including all bills for which let- 
ters were requested by the State; although aboli- 
tion of Child Labor, Enforcement of Prohibition 
and the Educational Bill were most frequently 
mentioned. Twenty-seven meetings were devoted 
to Child Welfare Legislation. Idaho Springs re- 
ported all the Six P’s to the press besides a fine 
address on these subjects to an audience of over 
200. Lake View had a short report on the Six 
P’s at each meeting. 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Forty-seven associations reported a regular pro- 
gram in Children’s Reading, 54 clubs observed 
Children’s Book Week, 63 associations contributed 
to town or school libraries, and in many localities 
the Parent-Teacher Association meetings devoted 
to reading were held with the librarians in the 
libraries. 

CONNECTICUT 


Child-Welfare Day.—All clubs throughout the 
State have observed Child-Welfare Day in some 
manner, usually with a well-planned programme 
of speakers and music. 

_ Spiritual Helps Programme.—Quite a few read- 
ing groups met during Lent to study the religious 
programme, as set forth by our “Spiritual Helps 
Committee.” Among these were Calvarv Baptist 
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‘A NEW FORCE 


for the 


School Health 


Program 


Schools throughout the country are enriching their 
health programs by utilizing HYGEIA, the health 
megazine published by the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

New York City alone has provided for the distri- 
bution of 25,000 copies of the October issue to teach- 
ers. How about your school and your teachers? 
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A WORTHY P. T. A. ACTIVITY 
What finer service can your local association render than to 
provide each school room with HYGEIA as a constant source 
of live, authentic health mater‘al? Special group subscrip- 
tion prices are offered. Send today for sample copy and full 
details. You can then present the matter at your next 
meeting. 


A WAY TO RAISE MONEY 


Parent-Teacher members are the kind of people who want 
HY GEIA in their homes. Your association can add a hand- 
some sum to its treasury - designating someone to accept 
individual subscriptions. The regular agent’s commission 
will be allowed. $25.00 to $100.00 can be realized through a 
little extra effort. Details on request. 


Write name and address in margin of this advertisement, mail today and 
full information on HYGEIA’S proposition to P. T. As will be sent you. 


American Medical Association, (Dept. €) 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 





























ALL 
Pile On! 








No fear—no danger 


when MEDART Playground 
Equipment is selected. It is built to stand the utmost 
stress and strain of vigorous youngsters. Besides the 
essential factors of Safety, Service and Durability, 
MEDART Apparatus presents many refinements 
and improvements that are the result of our long 
experience in the manufacture of Playground and 
Gymnasium Apparatus. 


Fred Medart Mfg 


Also manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Send for Catalog ‘‘A-21.” 


C Potomac & DeKalb Streets, 
* On, 






MEDART Catalog “M-9” 

which will be sent free on request, 

Sully illustrates and describes the 

entire line of MEDART Play- 

ground Equipment. Write for 
it today. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mothers’ Club and Stratfield Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 

Dances.—Several clubs have given dances for 
young people and have arranged for social gather- 
ings in the school buildings. Many associations 
held financially successful dances. The New Haven 
Women’s Club gave a program of Russian dances. 

Musicales, plays and parties are reported from 
all over the state as aids in securing funds for 
the work. Many parties have been given to the 
aged and to “shut-ins,’ bringing joy into their 
lives. Other ways of raising funds for financing 
the work have been by sales in the homes or at 
the school buildings either of food or fancy arti- 
cles. Fairs have been held in a few places, some 
netting very large sums of money; auctions and 
tag days have furnished the funds for milk sup- 
ply for the schools in many of the smaller towns. 

Equipment: With the funds raised the clubs 
have supplied athletic and necessary school equip- 
ment in places where there were no funds appro- 
priated; musical instruments have been pur- 
chased; stereopticon and slides were given to one 
school, and lecture courses made possible for 
several communities. 

Libraries: Many associations have financed 
libraries and supplied books for home and school 
use; one association has inaugurated a “Book 
Loan” for mothers, which takes the form of a 
circulating library among all the club members 
and their friends. A Book Committee canvassed 
books from the members on all subjects of inter- 
est. These were brought to a central room, which 
became the Club Library. These books were 
loaned to the members for a period of two weeks 
for the sum of fifteen cents. A card was pasted 
in each book and a list of members, and at the 
end of the two-weeks’ period the member signed 
her name and passed the book to the next on the 
list, and so on, until the book at last reached its 
owner. Thus one book could earn fifteen cents, 
or very much more, according to the number of 
times it changed hands. This gave the club work 
much good advertising as the members of the club 
called upon each other and talked of the club 
work. The money from this Book Loan was used 
to purchase new books for the church library. 

Perfect Attendance Banners: These were used 
by many clubs and placed in the class rooms of 
the grade whose mothers had won it for their 
children. This has been a great incentive to good 
attendance, which means more and better Parent- 
Teacher Association work. 

Question boxes at meetings, both afternoon and 
evening, have helped in getting the parents to talk 
over school and home matters, and to discuss 
questions of community interest. From this many 
topics for meetings have been drawn, and it is 
becoming more and more popular. 


INDIANA 


Under the efficient leadership of our president, 
Mrs. G. G. Derbyshire, the growth of the state 
association during the last three years has been 
steady, and we now have a paid membership of 
more than 16,000. Nineteen associations were 
added during the last year. 

That the interest in the work in our state is 
ever increasing is manifested by the fact that nine 
enthusiastic delegates attended the National Con- 
vention held in St. Paul in May. 


Our state association has the following depart. 
ments of work: Child psychology, humane educa- 
tion, home education, visual education, rural 
schools, child welfare day, pre-school age, high 
school activities, home economies, literature, 
recreation, conservation, rural life, ways and 
means, school attendance, better films, health, 
press and publicity, education and city councils. 

The co-operative arrangement with Indiana 
University has continued through many years 
with the same cordial and mutually helpful rela- 
tions. Under this arrangement the state associa- 
tion co-operates with the university through a 
Bureau of Parent-Teacher Associations estab- 
lished by the Extension Division of the univer- 
sity. The director of the Bureau acts as execu- 
tive secretary of the state association. 

The state association is now furnishing two 
hours a day of clerical help to the Bureau. The 
Bureau acts as the state headquarters for the 
association, keeping its materials on file and dis- 
tributing literature for it. The state president 
visits the Bureau once each month, and keeps in 
very close touch with it in directing the work of 
the association. 

During the year 1923-1924, five district con- 
ventions were held in Indiana: In the first, sixth, 
seventh, tenth and twelfth districts. These con- 
ventions served to arouse much interest in parent- 
teacher work and to bring about a fine. spirit of 
co-operation. 

Early in the spring of this year our state presi- 
dent conceived the idea of' having state confer- 
ences. The first one was held at Winona Lake 
in connection with the Winona Assembly. The 
attendance at this first conference was very good. 
Mrs. A. C. Watkins, our National Executive See- 
retary, and Mrs. Isaac Lea Hillis, National Vice- 
President, contributed to the instructive program, 
as did also a number of state speakers, including 
Dean H. L. Smith, of Indiana University. In 
fact, the venture was so successful. that the state 
association was invited to make the Parent- 
Teacher conference an annual affair at Winona. 

One of the most important accomplishments of 
the Indiana Association is the appointment of a 
state committee on standards of literature, which 
has taken measures to eliminate the sale of ob- 
jectionable literature in Indiana. This com- 
mittee visited the Governor and Attorney-General 
of the state, and sent a formal protest to the 
Attorney-General, listing a number of objection- 
able magazines. The Attorney-General sent a 
letter to all local prosecuting attorneys of the 
state, calling their attention to the law on the 
subject and urging them to take such action as 
seemed necessary. The state committee has taken 
up the matter with the Federal authorities, sup- 
porting them in enforcing the Federal laws on 
the subject. The result has been most gratify- 
ing, although much remains to be done. 

The work of establishing pre-school circles is 
just getting under way in Indiana. The Fort 
Wayne Mothers’ Club undertook the responsibility 
of establishing these circles in Fort Wayne, 
seventeen circles have been formed in the last few 
months. 

A new devartment of city councils was made 
this last year. A questionnaire was sent to super 
intendents of schools in cities having three oF 
more schools. and therefore eligible to city coum 
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The boy you want him tobe 


cA “REGULAR FELLOW” — healthy, 

active, brimful of vitality—a good 
sport in work and play—that’s what you 
want your boy to be. 


The first requisite, then, is a sound, wed/- 
nourished body. 


a.» Malnutrition is the great handicap which 

.. keeps millions of children today ich de- 
veloping into vigorous, sturdy men and 
women. On an average, one child out of 
every three is suffering from the menace of 
undernourishment. 


If your child is underweight — if he is list- 
less, cross or finicky — you should at once 
regard it as a danger signal. Make sure first 
through your doctor that your child has no 
actual organic defects to be overcome. The 
correction of malnutrition then becomes 
largely a matter of selecting the proper food 
cdead that is rich in nourishment, easily 


digested, and that your child likes. 


Eagle Brand does much to fill this need. It 
is a familiar food that you know is pure and 
safe. Extensive experiments with Eagle 
Brand for undernourished children have 

roved beyond a doubt its new usefulness 
in combating malnutrition. 


Give your children this corrective food reg- 
ularly, every day. It is easiest to serve dilut- 
ed, as a drink—2 tablespoonfuls to 24 cup 
of water. This daily ration taken between 
meals will build up the underweight child 
of any age. 


Tempting the finicky child 
who does not eat readily 


Food that your child likes will do him twice 
as much good as food he is fussy about. 
That’s why Eagle Brand is duubly effective in 
overcoming malnutrition. It supplies all 
the nourishment and energy a growing child 


needs, and at the same time appeals to the 
most finicky appetite. 


Even the child who is captious or indiffer- 
ent about his food will enjoy Eagle Brand. 
For it can be served in a variety of attractive 
ways that will tempt his appetite and arouse 
his interest in good food. 


Ways to serve Eagle Brand 


If your child does not always want plain 
diluted Eagle Brand, serve it in a delicious 
little baked custard, made up in eggnog, or 
flavored appetizingly with chocolate. Pour it 
liberally over his cereal in the morning. 


The form in which it is given is of minor 
importance, but the child should have at 
least four tablespoonfuls of Eagle Brand 
every day. If he takes it undiluted, be sure 
he drinks plenty of water. 

You will find a great variety of recipes and 
suggestions for serving Eagle Brand in Menus 
for Little People, one of the 3 Little Books 
which tell all about malnutrition and what 


to do for it. Mail the coupon for them today. 









THE 
BORDEN 
COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





Books at once. 


4 Name 


400 Borden Building, 


7 Please send me the 3 Little 
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cils under the state constitution. The response 
was most cordial. The chairman of city councils 
has compiled this material and is preparing a 
short pamphlet on city councils. From this in- 
formation the chairman will make definite sugges- 
tions for changes in the state constitution affecting 
city councils. 

The course in Training for Parent-Teacher 
Leadership, conducted by the Fort Wayne City 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations in 1922- 
1923 was so successful that this year the Fort 
Wayne Extension Center of Indiana University 
co-operated with the Council in offering a simi- 
lar course. This course consisted of twelve 
classes, at each meeting of which various phases 
of parent-teacher work were discussed and de- 
tailed methods of organization work were prac- 
ticed. For some of the meetings outside speakers 
were secured for the special topics. A fifteen- 
minute drill in parliamentary law was held before 
each meeting. 

Publicity is gaining ground by leaps and 
bounds. We have had more inches of space in 
local papers throughout the state since last Octo- 
ber than ever before. This is due to the fact that 
the associations are realizing the value of pub- 
licity that is “news.” A questionnaire was sent 
to each association in the state. The response 
was very good, with the result that a majority of 
the associations have asked for a publicity con- 
ference at our state meeting in October. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Piay Day anv TeAcHeRs’ Party 

The Rhode Island Congress of Parents and 
Teachers held their annual Teachers’ Party and 
Play Day at the Edgewood Yacht Club on May 
24. The weather was fine and there was a large 
attendance. The new president, Mrs. Harry 
Jager, extended the welcome for the Congress to 
the teachers who were the guests of the occasion. 
The program of the forenoon opened with “The 
Mothers’ Hymn.” 

Mrs. Jager, who represented the Rhode Island 
Congress at the annual meetings of the national 
organization held at St. Paul, Minn., May 5 to 
10, gave a comprehensive report of that meeting. 
She pointed out the outstanding features, giving 
occasionally such explanations as would be of 
practical value to the local clubs. 

During intermission members gathered about 
the small tables to enjoy basket luncheons. This 
the Congress supplemented with coffee and rolls. 

The afternoon program opened with the singing 
of “America the Beautiful” and “The Trumpet 
Call to Duty.” This was followed by remarks 
from four of the former presidents of the Con- 


. gress—Mrs. Charles H. Remington, Mrs. James 


Earle Cheesman, Mrs. Edward S. Moulton and 
Mrs. Jay Perkins. 

Mrs. Remington, who is one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the National Congress, quoted a few facts 
to show that the whole country is waking up to 
the latent possibilities represented by the Congress 
in its work for better homes and better citizens. 
Mrs. Cheesman urged concentration, and Mrs. 


~ Perkins stressed the importance of the work 


which is being done for children of the pre-school 
age. The last speaker, Mrs. Moulton, spoke in 
a humorous vein, relating some of her experi- 
ences in various lines of Congress work. 





= ==» 


There followed a delightful program of songs 
and readings, ending with a play, “Two Slatterns 
and a King,” which was admirably presented by 
“The Komians” of the Woman’s College of Brown 
University. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The June meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Rhode Island Congress of Parents and 
Teachers was held at the home of the president, 
Mrs. Harry A. Jager, on Monday, the 23d. 

Much time was given to the discussion of the 
calendar for the coming year, and many speakers 
of national importance in their particular lines, it 
is expected, will be heard at Congress meetings 
next year, including Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, 
former president of the national organization; 
Miss Florence M. Hale, of the Department of 
Public Instruction of Maine; Miss Sara Askew, 
State Librarian of New Jersey; Dr. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education, and 
others of equal note. As our state organization 
holds eight meetings each year, we have an un- 
usual opportunity for constructive and _ inspira- 
tional work in our programs, and we feel them to 
be of the utmost importance. 

Mrs. Earle S. Clarke, the new chairman of the 
Extension Department, announced the formation 
of two new clubs—the Lincoln Community Club 
and the Esek Hopkins Community Club. The 
latter club is in an Italian section where there 
have never before been any Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, so the new organization will be watched 
with much interest. At present there seems to be 
much enthusiasm among the members, and it is 
hoped that the success of this club will mean 
the formation of others in the very large Italian 
districts of Providence. 

The Lincoln Community Club is in a Union 
rural school, and of the forty people. who as- 
sembled at the school to hear Mrs. Jager, the 
president of the Rhode Island Congress, and 
Mrs. Clarke present the advantages of a Parent- 
Teacher Association to a community, every one 
joined the club at the close of the discussion. 
And they not only joined, but they paid their 
dues then and there. 

The Chepachet Mothers’ Club is just complet- 
ing five years of peculiarly worth-while work, 
which is an example of what a Parent-Teacher 
Association may mean to a New England rural 
village community. 

Chepachet is a country town, fourteen miles 
from the nearest city. It has only the one school 
building, as there is no high school in the place, 
the town paying the tuition of qualified scholars 
in neighboring communities where high schools 
are established. 

In 1919 the Chepachet Mothers’ Club was or- 
ganized in the school building with fifteen mem- 
bers, and it has grown and prospered from its in- 
ception, for it has filled a much-needed place in 
the community. 

Among its activities has been the installation 
of playground equipment of a practical and in- 
expensive nature. In a country school pupils 
often come from a distance, and not only recess 
but the whole noon hour is spent on the school 
grounds, so playground equipment is of para- 
mount importance. The club has demonstrated 
that this equipment is not necessarily expensive, 
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_A fretful baby 
is a Sick baby 


ON’T blame the baby for being 
fretful. But look for the cause 
immediately. Perhaps his milk is not 
agreeing with him. The purest of milk 
often curds in the infant stomach, 
_ causing distress, colic, vomiting, or brash. 
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| Many babies abundantly fed are milk- ERE is the 

_ starved because the delicate organs cannot prescribed 

_ absorb the nutriment of the milk. method of “gel- 

: ofa oe 

| A recent and most conclusive investigation ahi ae Flier 

_ by the highest authorities proves that these a ee 
troubles may be largely prevented by a small regs! an — 

r ~ 1: \ at: one level tablespoon- 
amount of Knox Sparkling Gelatine properly ful of Knox Sparkling 
dissolved and added to the regular milk Gelatine in 34 cup of 
formula prescribed by your physician. Ask Cand seas Seen Shae 

| = the baby’s formula; 

him about it. cover while eskien: 

then place the cup in 

boiling water, stirring 

; | until gelatine is fully 

, | dissolved; add_ this 
| | dissolved gelatine to 
| the quart of cold milk 
: | Ss PARKLI NG or regular formula. 
ae GELATINE 

: | 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 


For over 30 years Knox Sparkling Gelatine has been a 
household necessity in the making of delicious desserts, 
salads, and other dishes. The new discoveries of its 
health value in the feeding of infants, growing children, 
dyspeptics, and convalescents is but another important 
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reason why it should be in every home. We shall be es 

A | glad to send _ free health books, with recipes, upon GELATINE 

| receipt of 4c for postage, and your grocer’s name. Jr 
‘ 
: | Plain Sparkling Gela- a eee | 
8 | tine for baby’s milk and t ine i Getinaniiens | 
general wse. Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., but nol ‘mized with the 
\- 147 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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especially if the fathers of the community become 
interested enough to assist in the work of in- 
stallation by giving a little time and labor. 

The club furnishes hot cocoa in winter and cold 
milk for the warmer months for the children at 
cost price if the children are able to pay, and 
free if they are not. This means much for the 
proper nourishment of the children, many of 
whom coming from a distance necessarily have 
-— lunches, and others of whom are insufficiently 

Since its organization the club has made a par- 
ticular point of seeing that all the poorer pupils 
have adequate footwear, shoes, and especially 
rubbers, being freely provided, so that no children 
need be absent from school or imperil their 
health because of lack of these. In some instances 
clothing also has been furnished. 

The sweets for the school Christmas tree are 
given each year by the club, and it is now about 
to have electricity installed in the school building, 
as the town does not feel able to afford this. In 
fact, the club is a sort of fairy god-mother to both 
teachers and pupils. 

But in another aspect perhaps they are more 
like guardian angels to the scholars, for they have 
performed a most important work in safeguard- 
ing the morals of the children. 

Like many New England villages, Chepachet 
has a factory. It is also on a much-used state 
highway, so the small variety stores are many for 
the size of the place. The club has taken upon 
itself to see that the law regarding the sale of 
tobacco and cigarettes to minors is obeyed. It 
has also waged war successfully against slot ma- 
chines and all sorts of gambling devices. 

This sort of thing thrives in the small variety 
store, and does incalculable harm to the children 
and young people of the community. It is a con- 
dition true of many sections of the city and coun- 
try alike, and offers a field of important and worth- 
while endeavor to Parent-Teacher Associations 
everywhere. In this work the Chepachet Moth- 
ers’ Club has been a pioneer. 


WISCONSIN 
Report oF THIRTEENTH ANNUAL STATE CONVEN- 

TION OF THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

at Oconomowoc, WISCONSIN 

“The biggest, best one ever held in Wiscon- 
sin”—this was the opinion of the more than four 
hundred delegates who attended the Parent- 
Teacher Association state convention at Oconomo- 
woc. The spirit of the home and the spirit of the 
school seemed perfectly united in Oconomowoc’s 
service to the convention. 

The city superintendent of schools, Professor 
Strong, had on display about the convention hall 
in the city’s beautiful new high school a great 
exhibit et agp pen me kindergarten up 
through the grades—and the exhibit was a marvel 
of excellence. 

From the speakers and delegates came repeated 
expressions of admiration for the manual art ex- 
hibit which included big beautiful phonographs 
made by boys. The exhibit had been prepared 
for the Parent-Teacher Association convention. 
Dr. Meyer, local Parent-Teacher Association presi- 
dent, and all local committees did faithful co- 
operative work with school authorities and the par- 
ents to make the convention a complete success. 
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Dr. V. C. Henmon, of the University of Madi- 


son, early in the session spoke earnestly on “Pre. ~~ 


school Education,” stressing the fact that the 


re 


child enters school with a highly developed per. — 


sonality. The best the schools can do then is to 


give the child a veneer; the home has already 


molded the child. 


Mrs. Tremper, our state president in Parent. ~ 


Teacher Association work, said successful Parent- 
Teacher Association workers must have a wide 


sympathy for children, a service to offer for com- 


munity problems, and a vision of the future. 


There are now about 10,122 Parent-Teacher ~~ 


Association members in our state. Our state _ 


came near carrying off the banner at the national 
convention at St. Paul as the one making the 
greatest increase in membership during last year, 

The Parent-Teacher Association is the big and 
coming thing in rural education. Many Parent- 
Teacher Associations have booths now at different 
state fairs. 

Our slogan should be, “Every member get a 
member.” From April to April last year, Wis- 
consin gained 5,920 new Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion members. 

The Parent-Teacher Association must choose as 
men and women leaders those who are big enough 
to be a somebody, but willing to be a nobody. 

There are 648 associations on our state list, 
The organization has succeeded in awakening in 
Wisconsin as much interest in children as we've 
manifested in pure bred stock and seed potatoes 
in Wisconsin. ~ 

Mr. Harmon Stevens, of Madison, said we've 
given too much public attention to morals and 
too little private attention! If young people fail 
the community has failed to set up the proper 
standards for them. 

To haye wholesome young people and whole- 
some recreation, we must teach them to create 
amusement from within themselves. 

The Parent-Teacher Association must bring 
about a single standard of morals. 

We must talk more about morals and less about 
making money. 

The Parent-Teacher Association work is needed 
far more in the high school than in the grades, as 
important as it is there. 


Judge Backus followed, talking on Universal — ‘4 
Parenthood. His talk was simply great. He 


said: “The grave danger comes to our millions 


of children not more from parental inefficiency <a 


than from the failure of community safeguards. 
Over 1,800,000 young people passed before the 
bars of justice last year. Parents seem satisfied 
to care for their own children and are indifferent 


to their neighbors’ children. The average home ff 
in America is all right. The church is doing all © 
it can. But only 24 per cent of our people go to ~~ 


church. Seventy-six million are passing 


They know little of the simple laws of God. A 
nation cannot exist without splendid homes, e 


schools and religion. We've given too much 
thought to how to make money. 


Oconomowoc’s high school boys, as well as 


girls, did wonderful stage work to show physical 
education. At the conclusion of their work, they 
gave many lusty and catchy “yells” for the 
Parent-Teacher Association and its work. 


a 
a 


There were 411 registered delegates—the most 


of any state convention on record in Wisconsin. 





